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Editorial 


1¢ Authority of the Word of God 

Nothing would contribute more to the renewal, unity and 
ion of the churches in Asia (or anywhere else for that matter) 
i clear understanding of what is meant by this phrase, and 
ntelligent and faithful obedience to the authority of the living 
We kno ynly too well in Asia how stultifying misunder- 
dings of each others’ views of the Bible and its authority kee 
tians apart from one another, when they should be sharing 
ther in the one mission God has entrusted to his people in the 
d. Worse, we know how often labels are borrowed from con- 
ies of the pas ind of the West—and used to perpetuate 

rences that the Churches in 
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C uuld like to commend to churches—-c 
ind to theological schools, a little 
ked with fair-minded discussion, and backed with 
ship. It 1 1960) prepared 
Confer under the title 


of the Mediated 


nere- 


the Report* (February 
ence of Austral 
W rd of God 


in Churches, 
Primarily 


as in 


we come across filty pages of printed words pa 


cked 


nmon sense, Christian charity, and Biblical and 

tion as these. It seems to us that this report, if 

ll achieve what the men responsible for it hoped 
towards a basis of mutual understanding and of 


tor yn which ts entrusted to the Churcl 
rid” 


seeks to assess the trength and weakness of 
criticism, and of the orthodoxy which has stood 
deals positively with words like “‘infallible’’ and 
discusses the question “‘what is truth?” in the 
ith—’emeth, “amen, ’emunah, and ’aletheia It 


ur tradition against “the great tradition” Above 

ynnd doctrines about God, the Bible, authority, to 
is demanded of us all 

Fr. Gabriel Hebert was the Chairman of the Com- 

ynsible for the final drafting | 1 guarantee of its 

that men from different traditions, denominations 
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and theological ‘schools’ could accept responsibility for it is 


indication of its significance for us in Asia 

he report does not “pull its punches”. The problem now 
how we can stop dodging them, and receive them in obedience 
will mean renewal, unity and mission in our own churches 


il 
Worship 


Visitors from the West to Asia are usually fascinated by 
strangeness, variety, colour and symbol of the temples, or the st 
simplicity of a mosque, while they remark with reliable regular 
mn how little of ‘Asia’ there appears to be in the Christian churcl 
whether liturgically or architecturally or even musically. Grant 
that visitors do not usually have the time to be aware of sul 
modes of action, movement or symbolism which may represent 
totality of indigenisation in an otherwise Western-looking service 
worship, the fact is basically true that generally in Asia this 1s 
development that is still in front of the Asian churches. C. S. Son 
finely sincere article in this issue on “The Obedience of Theology 
Asia” raises the same problem in terms of theological thinkin 
what has been referred to at times as ‘Asian theology’ or 
Kraemer and Miller-Kriiger, as ‘theologia in loco’. It would app 
that until there is more theological understanding of worship 
liturgy in the Asian churches, both among clergy and peo 
there will be resistance to using indigenous forms and expressi 
for fear that something of the purity of the Gospel and Christ 
response is sacrificed to a meaningless and dangerous syncretisn 

The problem of ‘Asian Theology’ and ‘Asian Worship’ are 
and both could be expressed in terms of Song’s “Obedience 
Asia” to avoid the impression of something Asian for Asia’s 
instead of for the Gospel’s sake 

These thoughts have been prompted by reading a report* of 
Third Indian Conference on Worship held at Bangalore in M 
this year under the Chairmanship of Bishop Lash with Ru 
Chandran as Secretary 


The Conference had to admit regretfully that in spite of ¢ 
siderable discussion on this subject over a period of years, “progr 
in the matter of real indigenisation of worship has been s 
[wo reasons have been given 


(1) there seems to be no clear understanding and no appreci 
consensus of opinion of what indigenisation in worship involves: 


*“Worship and the Church’s Mission and Unity (.L.S. Press, Banga 
| pp. Od Copies can be had fror Rey ma andra I n Tt 
College, 17 Miller’s Road, Bangalore 1, or from the Tract and Book Soc 
St. Mark’s Road, Bangalore. at Rs. 1.50 per copy or Rs. 12.00 per 
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most urban congregations are opposed to any change of tradi- 
ial forms, or resist attempts at indigenisation of worship as 
nging the character of Christian worship. The Conference felt 
t the primary question of ‘why’—‘why should there be indigenisa- 
of worship and what does it mean to indigenise worship?’ nad 
be raised before there could be any clear answer to the question 
”. So it has given very specific terms of reference to a strong 
ly committee to approach this question from this angle, and we 
look forward to their findings as a help to other churches in 
in dealing with the same basic problems 
One of the interesting facts about this particular Indian Con- 
nce has been that it was attended by an official Roman Catholic 
rver, Rev. Fr. E. R. Hambye S. J. of St. Mary’s College, Kur- 
yr. whose paper on ‘The Catholic Liturgical Movement Today: 
e Characteristics’ is perhaps the most interesting in this Report 
m an ecumenical standpoint it is cheering to find him say: “‘It is 
tly through the Biblical revival and its relation to the liturgical 
‘ment that Catholics are acquiring a deeper understanding and 
reater appreciation of the other Christian communities”. It 1s 
ful also to be told that the practical norms of the liturgical 
val in Roman Catholicism are those mentioned in the following 
raph: : 


“It wishes to foster active participation and to increase the 


hetical value of the liturgy Therefore within the present frame 
k here is need for a closer integration of the congregation with 
rds and actions of the celebrant. The worshippers should not 


d such services as dumb spectators. The logical conclusions 
be: more dialogue with the celebrant; better knowledge and 
rstanding of the texts and ceremonies; the yearly liturgical cycle 
ld be more fully grasped; even church buildings should 
lucive to better participation, to corporate worship.” 
Acording to Fr. Hambve this Roman Catholic liturgical revival 
to put God's action at the centre and is thoroughly theocentric 
haracter But it also aims at creating a corporate mentality, 
says, “This leads to a new emphasis on the integration of the 
into the Church, particularly on the general priesthood of the 
ful. The liturgy is therefore considered as the foundation of the 
ipostolate, what is generally known as Catholic Action” 
This paper and others by J. Radha Krishnan, T. S. Garrett, M. A 
mas, E. Wangsjo, and B. F. Tiliander are well worth study by 
groups on worship in Asia. It should be said that this Indian 
ference took place under the auspices of the Indian N. C. C. and 
East Asia Theological Commission on Worship of the World 
icil of Churches. Other and similar conferences on worship in 
ire scheduled for Japan, Philippines, Indonesia and Hong Kong 
pring in connection with a visit to Asia by Dr. Keith Bridston 
he Faith and Order Commission. Just before the New Delhi 
mbly of the World Council a meeting of the whole East Asia 
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Commission on Worship is planned to take place in Bangalore al 
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with a meeting of the Working Committee of the East Asia Christ 
Conference 


Such an emphasis from Asia at such a time has been criticis 
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The Obedience 
of Theology in Asia 


CHOAN-SENG SONG 


It seems necessary to say a few words about the choice of title 
this paper. I call it “the Obedience of Theology in Asia” rather 
in “Asian Theology” for three reasons. In the first place the 
m “‘Asian Theology” is ambiguous and tends to cause misunder- 
inding. It could be regarded as a term coined over against the 
nmon expression ““Western Theology” as if it were radically dif- 
ent from the latter in its essence and contents. Secondly, the 
m might suggest to some that it has no use and relevance at all 
ide Asia. In other words it is literally and simply ‘Asian’. This 
ls to another point which cannot be lightly ignored. It is the 
nger enshrined in the term “Asian Theology” itself, for it is likely 
be associated with these familiar, exciting expressions such as 
\sian revolution’, “national uprising’, “‘political independence in 


i” and so on 


i 


Now nothing could be further from my intentions and purpose 
in these three possible interpretations when I venture to speak 
ut the possibility of establishing a theological system in Asia 
begin with, if an Asian engages himself in theological thinking 
does so not by setting himself over against Western Theology, but 
trying to learn from it first. As a historical being he must not, 
rather cannot, simply dissociate himself from the West and dismiss 
tremendous richness and depth with which Western theology has 
tributed to and nourished the whole of Christendom throughout 
turies. We all move in the same stream of the Salvation-history 

stian Theology, no matter where and when it is brought into 
tence, is a witness to God’s Salvation manifested in Jesus Christ 

is the locus where not only different systems of theology or 

‘rent kinds of Church, but also men as the object of God’s saving 
rk, meet In view of this, a distinction between West and Fast i: 
trary and questionable, and a sharpening of this distinction inten- 
ially is mere wishful thinking. This has important bearings direct- 
ipon the second reason mentioned above. My thesis is that the 
ogy which comes out of the Asian mind does not limit its 
fulness and relevance to Asia alone. Since it will be an Asian 
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contribution to the wealth of man’s response to God, it will hav 
something vital to say to the Western world. I must make it clea 


that this ‘something vital’ is not confined merely to the aspect of 


evangelism. I sometimes come across Western friends who ar 
ready to be moved by dramatic stories of the conversion of head 
hunters and cannibals, but show suspicion, aversion and even cor 
tempt for Eastern Christians who are audacious and sophisticate 
enough to aspire after a higher level of theological thinking. Thirdly 
in an effort to think out for himself the contents of Christian faith 
his own particular spatio-temporal existence, the Eastern theologiar 
must not allow himself to be carried away by the formidable force 
of nationalism of which he is a part. In other words, he mu 
not become, regardless of whether he be conscious or unconsciou 
of it, a tool in the hand of the powerful political forces surroundin 
him and putting pressure on him. He has to know where he stand 
otherwise his theology will become a muddled theology. Here | 
has a great deal to learn from the vicissitudes of the Churches i 
Japan and Germany during the last World War 


After these preliminary remarks, we come now to the meanu 
of the title of this paper, “the Obedience of theology in Asia”. W 
often hear the phrases, “Christian Obedience” or “the Obedienc 
of the Church”, meaning the faithful discipleship shown by th 
Christian or the Church to the divine calling to which they ar 


called. It is the willing subjection to the Sovereignty of God and 


His demands, in all circumstances, and at any cost. “The Obedienc 
of Theology” also means nothing less than this, nothing less than tl 
utter faithfulness of the task to which it has been called by God 
[hen what is the task of theology? The task of theology, as 

commonly held, is the examination of the contents of Christian fait! 
It is an endeavour on the part of Christians to understand what th 


believe. But here we are caught in a dilemma. Unlike other 


sciences, in theology we are not able to control the contents 
object of our belief. The situation is rather the opposite—our bei 
controlled by the object of our examination. Paul in Gal. 4:9 start 
saying “but now that you have come to know God’’, and then | 
quickly turns round and says: “or rather to be known by God 
Our knowledge of God does not come from within ourselves, b 
from outside, from God himself. Again according to John tl 
Evangelist Jesus says: “you did not choose me, but I chose you’ 
(15:16) God is the Lord of the mystery of election, and only in tl 
divine election is there freedom and salvation. Viewed from thi 
angle, the dilemma we first felt in the act of theological thinking ts 
deceptive one. It vanishes as soon as we learn to exercise ou 
theological thiking in obedience, knowing that in obedience alot 
we are enabled to respond to the questions and demands of God 


At this point we have to think about the modes of respons 
Since response comes from man, it must come from man in h 
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concrete situation. It is impossible to imagine a timeless and 
spaceless man entering into dialogue with God. There is no response 
o God’s demand from man like that, for then there would be no 
response at all in the true sense of the word. The prophets of the 
Old Testament times did not receive their call apart from their 
laily activities. Precisely because of this, their response to God’s 
call was thoroughly characterized by their “Sitz im Leben”. Isaiah's 
nessage reflects his noble birth, Amos’ discourse is hard to under- 
tand apart from his pastoral and rural life, and Ezekiel’s words 
ave to be seen against the exilic background. The same thing can 
be said of the writers, or perhaps better the schools of writers, of 
the Pentateuch. There we see these ancient Hebrew writers trying 
» respond to God’s revelation in obedience within the “Sitz im 
leben” in which they find themselves. The result is that their 
heologies reflect the life of Judah, the thought-forms of Israel, the 
pirit of the Priestly House and the reform under the King of Judah 
losiah respectively. These considerations have important bearings 
pon our discussion. If we can speak about “the obedience of 
heology in the West” meaning that Western theologians try to 
espond to God’s revelation within the setting of Western life 
id thought, nothing could be more natural than that Eastern 
Christians should examine the contents of the Christian faith in the 
tht of the life and thought with which they are organically bound. 
1 other words, “the obedience of theology in Asia” (emphasizing 
he phrase ‘‘in Asia’’) is a responsibility which they cannot escape 
They have to think very hard, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
bout the implications of the Christian faith so that they may 
liscover what God wants to say to them in Asia. If theologians or 
Church leaders in Asia still keep on putting off fulfilling this impor- 
nt task and satisfying themselves with repeating what Western 
2ologians have said in the past and are saying at the present time, 

» true theological response will come out of the Asian soil. Or 
put the situation in more radical terms, if Christian theologians 
not willing to be compelled to be obedient to God’s revelation 
their theological activities, they will have to learn their obedience 
ler the pressure of secular powers. Perhaps this is what has 
ppened in Communist China. But then “obedience” in that 
tuation may not be the kind of obedience Jesus Christ demands 
m us. Personally I feel this theological obedience in Asia is so 
portant and urgent that to evade it by engaging in other various 
tivities is to evade the Calling of Jesus Christ in Asia. If we do 

t wish to relegate the Christian Gospel to a mere ideology, or to a 
‘ans among many others of establishing social welfare or of 
ilding a corpus of moral codes by which men could lead a decent 

d respectable life, we have to let God speak to us concerning 
plan of salvation in Asia. It certainly demands a great deal 

mm us. It may prove to be a burden greater than we can bear. 











gut out of the effort to be obedient to God's calling, out of the 
agony of responding to His call from the depth of our existence in 
ur specific time and space, we shall begin to understand how t 
live as Christians in Asia without having to lose our self-identity 


Having said all this we are now tn the position to analyse some 
f the causes which so far have deterred theologians in Asia fron 
taking the line mentioned above in a more serious way These 
causes may not be new to most of us, but analvsis of them wil 


perhaps throw some light on the task of theology in Asia 


In the first place, | want to point out the fact that by and large 
theological students in Asia are not trained to think theologically 
ind philosophically. By “theologically” and “philosophically”, | 
do not mean an acquirement of knowledge of particular schools of 
theology and philosophy. What I mean is that they have not bee 
helped to develop their reasoning faculty in such a way that the 
are able to think for themselves critically They are given the fact 
of Christian faith, but are not trained to develop further their ow: 
views on the basis of these facts. The result is that when th 
g9 Out into the actual ministry, they find themselves unable to com 
with the pressures and challenges which come from non-Christia: 
cultures or religions. They either become a shepherd for the ninety 


nine sheep within the sheep-pen, or fall into syncretism, even without 


I 

knowing it 
Secondly, the notion that prevails in the East, that the on 
theology is Western theology, and the superficial acceptance of 
makes students of theology utterly blind to the desperate need for a 
indigenous theology $y superficial acceptance | mean the forget 
fullness of the fact that every system of theology has its spat 
temporal factor and therefore can never be simply transplante 
from one kind of soil to another. We often hear, and we ourselve 
not infrequently take part in, heated discussions about contemporat 
Western theologians, but it is doubtful whether we go deeper a 


see if their problems are equally our problems. There is a gre 
fascination in being able to have a share in one or other of tl 
camps of different theological persuasions. There is nothing again 


this. One cannot simply ‘gnore the history of theological thougl 
It is the common heritage of the whole of Christendom. But onc 


you get into one of these theological camps, you are spell-bour 


and hate to come out of it. This may be all right for a student 

theology in the West, because he is more or less related to tl 
theologians in question socially, culturally and spiritually Sut f 
i student of theology in the East, the situation is quite differen 
He either makes himself irrelevant to his listeners or fa 


sin of theological arrogance 
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The third point is really a corollary to the second one. On 
account of the fact that the figures of Western theologians loom so 
large on the screen of the theological pursuit in Asia, the interest 
f theological students is mostly drawn to the field of systematic 
theology. This inevitably leads to a loss of interest in the Biblical 
ield. I am quite convinced that if this tendency is not corrected, 
not only the hope for an indigenous theology in Asia is still beyond 
sur reach, but also the encounter of Christianity with non-Christian 
religions will end up in disaster for Christianity, humanly speaking 
f course. For it seems to me quite evident that if we are going 
to encounter non-Christian religions with a kind of speculative 
theology, without a firm biblical ground underneath, we _ shall 
finally lose sight of what we are standing for. As to the building 
f an indigenous theology, we are not very realistic if we refuse to 
19 back to the Bible and listen for ourselves to what God speaks 
to us. I am convinced that no fresh, earnest and obedient response 
vill come out of our endeavour if we are merely repeating fashion- 
ible theological jargon 


lhe fourth point is related to the approach of the mission in the 

irly days of the formation of the Church. In those days a clean 
break from the pagan past was the central emphasis in the act of 
ynversion to Christianity. But at the crucial point, the criteria of 
ilue judgment became very ambiguous. It was Western culture 
rather than the message of Christ that lay behind the attitude of 
mverts towards their own culture. They really became an ‘elected 
ymmunity” living apart from their society and tradition. They dis- 
ciated themselves from the philosophy, literature, and art which 
formed the unique characteristics of their nation. This has become 
pattern for Christians coming after them. It is by no means 
nusual for a Christian to be entirely and peacefully ignorant of his 
wn cultural heritage. Brought up in such a Christian tradition, 


tudents of theology become incapable of thinking through the 
iessage of the Bible in the light of Confucianism, Taoism, Islam 
nd other religions and systems of philosophy. It is a sign of hope 
it the concern for non-Christian culture and religions has become 
central issue in the churches of Asia. The only fear is that the 
‘ndulum may swing too far in the opposite direction with the result 
hat the uniquene if God's salvation in Jesus Christ may be 


‘lativised 


The next and fifth point is a technical one. It has to do with 

means of communication, namely, language. The problem of 
inguage is a most bewildering factor in the whole of Asia. The 
ict that Asian theologians have to express their thoughts in English, 
» lingua franca of the modern world, is in a sense tragic. Not only 
), it is often the case that the inhabitants of the same country or 
land are deprived of the benefit of having one common language 


low \ *T 


wever, even if there is one common language, it has to be refined 
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and remoulded before it can be used as a means of scientific, 
philosophical, or theological communication Therefore properly 
speaking, before any constructive theological system could be pro- 
duced theologians should train themselves to become linguists so 
that they could raise their mother-tongue to a level where communi- 
cation can be made with certain logicality and more or less unambi- 
guous Semantics. It is their duty to try to give dignity and shape to 
it. In view of this we have a great deal to learn from the logical 
positivists. Of course we cannot follow them in their radical and 
extreme way, but their quest for “‘*meaning-fulness” in the use of 
language ought to be able to prevent us, to some extent, from getting 
muddled up in thinking and expression. In this sense, Kittel’s 
Worterbuch is a tremendous contribution to the theological world 
as a whole 


The final point I would like to mention in this connection is that 
there seems to exist a kind of superficial predicament acting upon 
students of theology in Asia, largely on the psychological level, 
making them hesitant to theologise creatively. The predicament ts 
this. Most of them have received the whole or at least part of their 
theological training in the West. This makes them feel, perhaps 
unconsciously, that they just cannot get out of its influence even 
if they have to face their own people who do not have the same 
background as they have. They feel the tension but cannot do 
anything about it. I say this is a superficial predicament because 
they forget that it is frequently their duty to unlearn what they 
have learnt. For me it seems quite natural that the deeper I probe 
into the world of Western theology, the more | am provoked to 
think of theology from my own cultural, racial and social background 
I cannot just be content with repeating what Western theologians 
have said, although my attempt seems to be failing at the present 
moment. At the same time I am sure I am correct in saying that 
those who have studied in the West have learnt not so much metho- 
dology as content. I am not saying that the methodology of theolo- 
gical pursuit is more important than the content of theology or that 
there is clearly-cut division between the two. But I insist that metho- 
dology is basic. There is even a universal character in methodology 
This is a very important point. It seems to me once we have got a 
clue to the solution of a problem, there lies in front of us a very wide 
range of possibilities. We can almost be thrilled by it. Of course 
every method in every field of man’s rational activity is subject to 
change. We cannot absolutize it, especially in the realm of theology 
But it is a guide to lead us to the truth, to the goal we are aiming at 


So far, we have been looking at our problem from a negative 
side. What now are the constructive ways in which we in Asia can 
learn to be obedient to our task? Perhaps in the previous pages 
some hints have already been given as to the importance of the study 
f the Bible, and it is the place where I want to begin 
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The Bible is the source of our Christian faith. It is where our 
faith begins and ends. Therefore it goes without saying that the 
establishment of a system of theology in a particular setting must 
begin with a fresh and first-hand study of the Bible. It is through 
in honest and conscientious struggle with it that a new vista will be 
ypened. Moreover it is the Bible as a whole and not just part of 
t that must be our concern. So far the emphasis in Biblical study in 
most parts of Asia has been on the New Testament. The Old Testa- 
nent is regarded as a kind of supplement to the New Testament 
rhis is no doubt a distorted picture of the whole plan of God’s salva- 
ion, for the Christian community is thereby cut loose from its 


history and made an independent phenomenon. A situation like 
his should certainly lead us to focus the point of our study on the 
Old Testament This point should be emphasized, and an effort 


hould be made to give the Old Testament its due honour and 
lignity. We should realize that as far as the Old Testament is con- 
erned, we are in a very fortunate position. It is essentially an 
rriental book. Its world-view is not so foreign to us. The thought- 
forms, social structure and psychology of the people of the 
Old Testament are so much akin to our own, that we can 
‘ally feel at home wth it. To give some examples: _ the 
mcept of solidarity, the family system, and the concept of 
ternal life bound up with them, are also part and parcel of our 
fe. Or take the phenomenon of ecstacy in connection with 
Nabiism or prophecy. Purely from the side of its cultic expression, 
ven a casual observer cannot fail to recognize a great deal of 
milarity existing between the prophetic ecstacy of ancient Israel and 
yme aspects of the religious or cultic practices of his own locality. 
Throughout the whole of the Oriental world ranging from the ‘Near 
East’ to the ‘Far East’, there are many cultural and religious patterns 
hich can be recognized as being common to the inhabitants of this 
ist area. By a careful and critical comparison, we should be able 

do justice to both similar and unique factors that bind or 
parate the Old Testament religion with or from the non-Christian 
iltures and religions. Western scholars have not been slow in 
‘alizing this, and a lot of work and studies have been done in 
howing the world of the Old Testament and its contacts with the 
ther countries of the ancient Near Eastern World. But on the 
isis Of our kinship with the Old Testament people, we ought to be 
ble to discover what Western scholars haxe not been able to 


\ 


liscover. Or at least we are in a position to be able to attempt 
ifferent interpretations of what has already been brought to light. 
irthermore, among Western biblical scholars, tension has always 
xisted between exegesis and theology. In exegesis, a critical and 
nalytical method—typical of the Latin mind—is exercised upon the 
xt, often in most ruthless manner. But the Old Testament people 


the semitic race in general, are not endowed with the ability to 
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use their mind in such a way. As a result, the gap between exegesis 
and theology is often left open. There is no satisfactory way of 
bringing these two together. In all fairness to the Western biblical 
scholars, we must say that they are not blind to the problem. One 
of the best examples is perhaps von Rad’s Theology of the Old 
Testament. In that great work, he uses the historical method instead 
of the usual abstract method. He is quite successful so far in his 
first volume, but we have to reserve our final judgment until the 
second volume comes out. At any rate, | would like to point out 
that this is the area in which biblical scholars in Asia should be able 
to do some creative work 


When we come to the New Testament, the situation is quite 
different from that the Old Testament, for the New Testament world 
is more complicated by the interweaving of Greek and Hebraic 
factors. But the same principle just mentioned can be applied 


In general what I am getting at in this emphasis on biblical 
study as an essential step towards the construction of a theology 
in Asia is that the Bible, that is; the source of our faith, must 
become genuinely ours. We must learn to listen to God's calling 
through the Bible at first-hand. To use the terminology of Kier- 
kegaard in his Philosophical fragments, we must not become ‘second 
hand disciples’. There may be many other ways of reaching the goal, 
but so far as | am concerned, this fresh approach to the Bible is the 
most fudamental one 


But biblical study and biblical theology are not ends in them- 
selves. We must go beyond them and relate them to our “Sitz im 


Leben”. A system of theology will have to emerge out of the 
encounter of our understanding the Divine Message in the Bible and 
our own cultures, religions, literature and so on. The problem 


that lies in this encounter its not that of antagonism or syncretism, 
but of redemption. It is the infusion of God’s redemptive power! 
into them and the transformation of them from within. Undoubtedly 
this process will go on and on. The tension will never be dissolved 
On the contrary, it will be sharpened more and more as we go along 
This is what actually happened to the people of Israel. But out 
of it came Yahwism, the theology of the Israelites, which fully 
took into account its cultural surroundings. In view of this | am 
inclined to side with Albright who sees in the Mosaic period, namely 
the beginning of the history of Israel as a nation, the formation of the 
Monotheistic religion Without this it might not have been 
possible for the emergence of Yahwism, as universal on the one 
hand, and at the same time unique on the other 

At present I cannot foresee the precise forms which theology in 
Asia may take. It is dangerous to attempt to lay out a prescribed 
scheme when the whole thing is still on the fringe of the theological 
activities of Asia. Or we may even say there will never be a neatly 
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inned scheme at all. However let me at least indicate three 
mediate practical ways in which the attempt may be carried out 


i) By the emphasis on the organic relationship between Church 


and Theology. This relationship must be constantly in the 
foreground of our theological activity in Asia. In the con- 
frontation or dialogue with non-Christian society it is ‘theology 


Church’ as an organic whole that does the work 


) By Language. With the fruits and results of his biblical study, 
an Asian theologian should not hesitate to use the philosophi- 
cal or religious language of his lands, bearing in mind that this 
is the medium, a God-given medium, for expressing theological 
truth 


) By criticism and re-interpretation of religious symbols and 
cultic expressions from the Christian perspective in his system 
of theology 


What has been said above appears to be very formal. But to 
se who are really engaged in the work it is anything but formal 
| mentioned in the beginning of this paper, theology in Asia 
not essentially different from theology in the West Though God 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, He ts still one and 
same God. In the same way, the obedience of theology in Asia 
ll not yield a new theology. It is still confined and subservient to 
divine revelation to which the Bible and the Christian Church 
* witness. However on account of the nature of its obedience, 
ylogy in Asia will take new forms and give new insights into the 
tual working out of God’s saving plan for the Asian peoples. It 
ll cease to be a mere copy of Western theology, and will be a 
ative theology bearing witness to the Lordship of God and at the 


me time answering the question put by the Wisdom of the Book 
Proverbs 


oie) 


“How long, O simple ones ill you love being simple?” 


) 











Some Notes on a 
Christian Interpretation 
of Nationalism in Asia’ 


M. M. THOMAS 


It would be presumptious on my part to attempt to give the 
Christian interpretation of Nationalism in Asia. It is somethin 
which should evolve as churches take up their responsibilities i 
relation to the national movement. What I am trying to do her 
is to offer some notes on a Christian interpretation of nationalisn 
in Asia. 


Chis subject is of general interest to many theologians and I se« 
that several theologians are taking it up. For instance, apart fron 


Dr. Max Warren’s Theology of Imperialism which has relevance to 


the subject, very recently Professor Wendland has written a paper 
about Constructive Nationalism as an Ecumenical Problem. A 
document called “Chinese Christian Papers’’ edited by David 
Paton came into my hands sometime ago. They also are an 
attempt to formulate a Christian interpretation of nationalism in Asia 
from the Chinese angle. In what I say here my perspective is very 
much determined by Indian nationalism and the Indian situatior 
No doubt I shall be speaking about Asian nationalism generall) 
But whenever you find that what I[ say is not relevant to any one 
particular Asian country, please think that my perspective is limited 
at this point 


What is Asian Nationalism? 

I think it is very important to begin this talk by defining wha 
we mean by nationalism. We should give content to this wot 
‘nationalism’. It is a word which is charged with a great deal « 
emotion not only in Asia, but also in the West. In Asia the emoti 
Stimulated may be of positive response, while in the West it 
often negative. Therefore what I am trying to do is to indicat 
what nationalism means today to Asian countries. In the earli 
days, that is, before the war and soon after the war perhay 
nationalism in Asia meant national struggle for freedom—freedo! 
from Western domination. But today nationalism means pn 
primarily a fight against what we call imperialism or any oth« 
enemy outside, but nationalism means the struggle for natior 
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uilding. With the attainment of national independence we are 
led to give positive content to what we mean by the nation. This 
basic to nationalism in the present context of Asia especially for 
newly independent countries. Let me briefly define what nation- 
lilding involves 


First, it involves building new political structures of nation- 
ite. With the acceptance of the idea of the welfare state many 
problems are added. In general, at the political levels, Asian 
tionalism has three goals—consolidation of national unity, pro- 
tion of political democracy and planning of economic progress 


der, freedom and progress——it is rather difficult to work for them 

at the same time, for there is a great deal of tension between 
em. National unity is jeopardised by communalism Le. the 
litical self-consciousness of separate groups. Traditionally, people 


od in small communities, and the idea of the nation is something 
Therefore national self-consciousness tends to be jeopadised 
communal self-consciousness freely expressed. The latter 1s 
turally stronger and endangers the unity and stability of — the 
tion-State. Equally, the relation between freedom and develop- 
‘nt raises acute problems. Development requires rapid changes in 
cial structure and traditional attitudes and demands sacrifices 
\nd it is slower to get the consent of the people for these and other 
juirements of progress. Therefore we find in Asia nationalism 
ciated with three types of governments—nationalism associated 
h parliamentary democracy, nationalism associated with authorita- 
in or military rule, and nationalism associated with Communism 
isically nation-making in all these situations faces the problems of 
iting democratic freedoms, national unity and stability, and rapid 
nomic and social development with one another. And when adult 
inchise and parliamentary institutions make the problems of unity 
1 development too acute, democracy breaks down. Even where 
rliaamentary democracy is the form of government, is exists under 
‘at strain. Called to choose between national unity and democracy 
between economic development and democracy, the choice will 
for unity and development. In all these three national situations, 
problems of nationalism are basically the same viz. how to 
ld new political structures which build nationhood and national 
ty, preserve or promote democratic institutions and_ political 
edom and plan for ordered development 
Secondly, in the economic order, Asia is keen on rapid indus 
ilization. This means national planning for the eradication of 
verty. Poverty has existed from time immemorial and what is new 
the situation is that people are now discontented and know that 
is no divinely ordained fate. When we speak of nationalism we 
fer to this struggle of the Asian nations to build new economic 
ictures which will bring about greater production of goods and 
vices, and equitable distribution of the same 
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ions, and economic progress involving industrial 


ym and urbanization make their impact on traditional patterr 
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social living Technology, science and ideas of individualit 
hake the ry foundations of static but stable societies and dethro 
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nstitutions. The Einance Minister of Malaya, speaking at tl 


Rapid Social Cl 
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remarriage, inher 


having been aw 
freedom and soc 
going on in Asi 
People are askin 
ve call it the 
define it If jor 
community? Pe 
phrase, “Commu 
ncluding the t 


ange Study Conference just before this Assemblh 
family as the primary unit of society 1s 1 t effecte 
not only of industrialization and urbanization b 
| ideas especl lly of individual freed ind equal { 
for instance the relation between man and woma! 
in ail suuntries of Asia today demanding a ne 

with man in all thing In marriag livorce, al 


itance and adoption, women demand the same right 
as men and in many countries have got them enacted in new legis 
tions. Again, the 


i with the break-up of the old traditional pattert 
g, searching, for a new pattern of society In Ind 


“socialistic pattern of society” though we have still 


nt-family breaks down, what is the new pattern 
‘rhaps it is for the first time that we have used tl 
nity Development” to indicate a new idea of societ 


tal neighbourhood, transcending religiou racia 


thnic, caste and other communal! groups. What is the structure 


the new familv a 
should they be 


hi » build litical, econo re 
tructures and i iON | mean by nation-building, wh 
the ba ul f nationalism in Asia today. But n tructur 
lew foundatior [Therefore we find in Asia a revolut 
n the cultural and religious aspects of living. Religions and cultu 
ry much related to the traditional society And n whe 
I deals are revolutionising p s. economics and society, anc 
ire asking the question whether it is possible to re-intet 
their dogmas and concepts to provide an adequat tural a 
foundation for the new national goals. So today there 
renuine theological renewal in the ancient religior f Asia, 
renuine at pt to understand the revolution that is sweeping A 
nd to reinterpret the fundamentals of the anc t religions 
rovide the 1 basis for the n patterns of state, economic life ar 
{1 This is a genuine religious renaissance. I[t goes along wit 
1 political exploitation of religion, a religious revival understoo 


nd community? On what social and spiritual valu 
built? Such questions of social reo nisations 
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castes and classes who were hitherto uppressed 
ikened to their fundamental rights, demand person 
ial equality There is in truth a social revoluti 














rely as an instrument of politics. Therefore, you will find in the 


renaissance with its 
mpt to dicover a theology of society for our times and religion 
d as an instrument of power-politics resulting in communal parties 
which we hear so much 


the Christian Point of View. 


nous sphere, both a genuine religious 


Can we talk about a Christian interpretation of 


nationalism? 
ny would ask the question: why should the Christian church be 


cerned with this whole development? Is there a basis for such 
ern in the Gospel? After the morning lecture 7, I need not 
ur to give an answer. But a word in passing may be relevant 
In fact, if you look at the response of the Christian Churches t 
development, called nationalism, we find three or four different 
f approach. Firstly Christians may ask How does it effect 
Chr mmunity and its interest? This is the communal 
roach, that in approach purely in terms of the exclusive 
‘rest of the Christian community. Secondly, Christians get 
rried about the Secularism that is growing and ask How can 
perate with other religions to fight it? This may be called the 
roach from the point of view of universal religion A great many 
licians, especially people who are eager to fight Communism and 
arism, have this “religious” approach. They say ‘Let’s join 
ther with other religions to fight communism and _ secularism.’ 
rdly, there is the very prey ilent pietistic ittitude of withdrawing 
» a Shell of retreat from the confusing and complex realities of 
tics and cial change This may be termed the “purels 
tual” or “purely individualistic” approach to nationalism Phese 
mit are false approaches 


Our starting point should be an understanding of the nature of the 
tion between the G spel and the World The New Testament 
iks of the Risen Christ as the first fruit of the whole Creation. In 
after the resurrection of Christ and the Ascension, when the 
ngelists and the apostles b \ 


begin to write about the gospel of redemy 
they always, or at any rate, several of them seek to relate the 
‘| of Christ to the whole creation. We can think of St. John’s 
chapter. In a sense, you can say it is the Creation story of the 


chapter of Genesis re-written’ in the light of the Risen Christ; 


t is the Word through whom this whole creation came int 


He is also the redeemer of this whole creation. Or; 
think of St. Paul’s letters Romans & 
tion as groaning for the 
k ff Enhesians and Colo 


through whom, for whom, and in whom, “all things’ have been 


ted and recreated And the Church looks forward to 


again 

speaks of the whole 
final redemption in Christ. Or we can 
sian here Christ is spoken of as the 


1 consum 


yn hich involves the redemption of the hole world Bish 
bigin writing in the Household of God, say “God, according 
Prof. M. TAKENAKA S SEAJOT Jul )f 











to the Bible is concerned with the redemption of the whole huma 
race, and of the whole created world. The goal of His purpose is n 


a collection of individual spirits, abstracted one by one, from their 


involvement in the world of matter and in the human community 
and set in a new and purely spiritual relations to Himself. Such 

thought is irreconcilable with the Biblical view of God, of men ar 
of the world The redemption with which He is concerned is bo 
social and cosmic’’. Now then, in the national movement, we ha\ 
to deal with man’s relation to things, man’s relation to structures 

social existence, man’s relation with powers of all sorts. And it 

all these that have been taken up in the cosmic and social redem 
tion which we proclaim in the Gospel 


What is God doing? 


If our theological approach is correct, then the question we ha 
to ask 1s: What is God doing in and through the national moveme! 
in Asia? Not how does it affect Christians? or how we can fig 
secularism, or any other similar question. For a Church whi 
acknowledges the Lordship of Christ over the whole world, and 
history, it is necessary to discern Christ working in the world 


that we may witness to what He is doing and be with Him, as He 


acts 


When we ask what God is doing in the national movement 
it immediately raises the prior question, what God has been dot 
through the Western impact on Asia. For, the national moveme! 
in a sense, is a continuation of the western impact. We might ev 
say that it is the working out of continuing Western impact. D 
Max Warren has raised the question of the “theology of Imper 
lism”, of the Christian interpretation of Imperialism in this conne 
ion. Ido not like the use of the word Imperialism because it is 0 
of these words which are very emotionally charged. When we 
Asia define Imperialism, we define it as, “the exercise of arbitt 
national power, in the interests of one’s own nation and involvi 
exploitation of another.” That of course is not the definition wh 
many friends in the West will give. Therefore, | would like to spe 
of Western connection, involving political domination and techni 
and cultural penetration. A proper understanding of what God | 
been doing in the last hundred years in Asia through the West 
impact is necessary, if we want to develop a Christian interpretati 
f nationalism The Christian interpretation of nationalism mea 
the Christian understanding of the modern history of Asia 


4 Chinese Approach. 


| would like to start with a very important attempt on the p 
of the Chinese Church to understand the modern history of As 
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m thinking of the “Chinese Christian Papers’ collected by David 
Paton, among which Bishop K. H. Ting’s Christian Thesis 1s a 
profound attempt to develop a Christian basis to understand the 
in scene from a Christian theological angle. It ts a pretty long 

er. But I want to pick out three main points Bishop Ting makes. 
tly, the Gospel transcends all ideologies and systems of thought 

life. After emphasising the importance of theological enquiry 

China today, the paper raises the question of the relation of the 
istian revelation to the ideological struggles. Ting is thinking 
primarily of the West/East struggle but the struggle in China 
f between idealism and materialism He says, we should 
ise to answer the question whether Christianity is idealistic or 

terialistic In history, this classification has only a 
ted validity. But there is a far more important reason why Chris- 
ity is not the product or image of any human system, and the 
er wants to emphasise the relevance of moral choices between 


ferent systems of life and thought. Of course, he makes his own 


ce very clear; he chooses socialism and rejects capitalism. He 
“The difference between a socialist social system and a 
italist social system is enormous. Our study during these years 


helped to show us the superiority of socialism We certainly 
tht not to think of the two systems as of equal value.” And 
her on: “‘We should welcome a social system that shows itself 


to raise the level of moral life.” So the Gospel not only judges 
ystems but also provides a criterion to make political, social 
economic choices. The criterion is involved in the question: 
n the universal fact of sin, what system will check evil most and 
room for the creative moral forces of human development and 
ce? We need not go into the question whether, on the basis of 
theological criterion, socialism is preferable to capitalism for 
ire at present dealing with the theological approach. Bishop 
r on this basis chooses socialism. But he continues: “But 
change of social system can only limit the power of sin, it cannot 

the problem of sin. Sin can only be healed by forgiveness 
ition and grace. It is not a matter of social progress. The two 
ters should not be confused”. In other words, there is a vital 


ce to be made in politics, economics and so on, based on our 


rstanding, our evaluation, our judgment of what system limits 
checks sin and its effects most and gives room to the creative 
ral forces: but it should not be considered on the same ultimate 
ie as the choice for or against Jesus Christ. Of course, no man 
live in another man’s situation and make for others the political 
ces they are to make Political choices are not just ideal choice: 
le in the air, but made in relation to the concrete alternatives 
ch are available. Bishop Ting therefore does not discuss the 





tion Democracy versus One-Party-State, because it is a choice 
h in the present Chinese situation is not available for Christians 
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and I think it would have been most unrealistic to talk about 
But it is a real issue for me in India and therefore from the Ind 
ituation | may in accordance with the same theological approa 
choose parliamentary democracy rather than totalitarianism. Nev 
theless, everywhere the basic political and social concern rema 
the same, namely to work for an order which checks evil 
promotes good. But this concern has to find different expressi 
in different situations. In this sense also our political decisions \ 
have a relative character, even if we have a common basic Christ 
concern in the political order. Thirdly, Bishop Ting points out tl 
both religion and atheism can become opiates, blinding men to t 
reality of God, man and the world. Religion may become ph 


usm, and lead to self-righteousness: but religion may also be 
realistic as the Cross of Christ But atheism also can become 
ypiate: “Belief in God sometimes becomes an opiate, that is t 


But why cannot the refusal to believe in God also become an opiat 


How manv men have there been since the beginning of history w 


have drugged themselves by a denial of God’s existence so that tl 
sin without any qualms, avoid responsibility and stifle the reproac! 
of their conscience”. It seems to me that there is an important po 
here: namely that the ultimate issue cannot be posed as the ch 

between religion and secularism; but rather it has to be posed 

justification by works versus justification by faith I believe tl 
these three points of Bishop Ting are universally valid and « 
provide a framework for the Christian understanding of As 
nationalism today 


On the basis of Ting’s theological approach, it is possible 
criticise many of the other writings which are included among 
Chinese Christian Paper: If we acknowledge the universality 
sin and the transcendence of the Gospel, we cannot divide history 
black and white periods. History cannot be interpreted as a per 
of hell followed by a period of heaven. We cannot for instar 
consider the epoch of Western imperialism as hell and the follow 


epoch of Asian nationalism as heaven. This is the impression 
rets in reading some of the “Chinese Christian Paper Phi: 
tantamount to denying the universal fact of sin and the transcendet 
f the gospel over all systems in human history. Indeed, it 
impossible also to divide church history into nearly totally unh 
and totally holy periods There is no justification for saying tl 
Churches and Missions in the past have been totally agents 
Western Imperialism, but that for the first time under national 
rr communism, the Church has become holy There is no su 


divide between hell and heaven, unholy and holy periods in 
history of the world or the Church. Wherever there has been 
Church and Christ has been named, there has been an attempt 
ret involved in the world critically and responsibly in the na 
f Christ: and in this attempt no Church in any part of 
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rid in any period of history has escaped a certain conformity 
h the world. History knows only more and less. No doubt, 
distinctions between more and less are important, and we have 
make judgments about the history of the churches and missions 
1 discriminate between periods of relative conformity of the 
irch with the world and their relative renewal. One is happy 
this is a time of renewal in the Church in China. But do not 
us absolutise between past and present in church history or past 


1 present in political history lo do so would be to fall into a 
irely ideological interpretation of the history of the church, and 
politics And it is precisely ideological interpretations that we 
yuld avoid in any interpretation of Asian nationalism which we 
AC 


\n Indian Perspective. 


Allow me now to look at Asia’s nationalism specially from 


Indian perspective. There have been two attempts at inter 
ting the British connection with Ind 

One the interpretation of. liberal nationalism of the early 

dd of the Indian national movement It is not a specifically 
ristian interpretation. I am thinking of the approach of Gokhale 


was a liberal nationalist and was considered by Mahatma 


indhi himself as his political guru and therefore in the nationalist 
lition. In the prospectus of the Servants of India Society which 
‘kkhale organized we find that “the members frankly accept the 


tish connection a yrdained in the inscrutable dispensation of 
vidence for India’s good” This is an interpretation of British 
nection in terms of Divine Providence Gokhale must have 


uught that the impact of the West was really breaking up a static 


ial structure, and building the basis for political unity, personal 


‘dom and social development In fact, the statement I have 
ed reads almost like St. Paul in Romans 13, where he says that 
Roman power is ordained of God for “‘your good” This was 
conception of liberal nationalism Of course it has to be 


enised that imperialism became more aggressive. In due course 


in answer nationalism under Tilak became much more militant 
1 negative to ls the Western value later, especially under 
leadership of Gandhi and Nehru. nationalism came once agai 


icknowledg the positive role of the West in India to bring 
imism to static society and to build a basis for social progre 


there was this difference. Gandhi recognised the “satanic” 


iracter of the imperial domination which made it impossible for 
ia to reap the benefits of the Western connection Thus, the 
‘+r nationalism was conscious of the positive and negative aspect 
the Western impact at once They saw the significance of 
‘stern political ideals and social value But they also saw that 


tionalism 1 Ss necessary tO Save the creative values of the West 














introduced into India from being destroyed by the corruptious 

Western power. Nationalism therefore was seen in a _ posili 
relation to Western policies and in a negative relation to Wester! 
power which had ceased to bear the creative values of Wester 
culture and was in fact destroying them in India. While tt 
British power really produced the basis for political unity, dem 
cracy and social progress, it could not realise these goals becau 
of the corruption of imperial power. And Indian nationalism at 
national freedom were necessary for the creative role of Weste1 


power to find its fulfilment. Thus Indian nationalism has saved 


the mission of the West in Asia Therefore the history of Wester! 
connection and Indian nationalism is a continuous act of Divi 
Providence for the good of India, to use Gokhale’s language. | 
there any truth in this particular approach? Gokhale was a not 
christian but as | said [| feel that there is some similarity wi 


St. Paul's concept here. Divine Providence is a very difficull 


doctrine to deal with. Nations and peoples who have thoug! 
themselves to be tools of Providence, and have based the 
special mission in history on Divine Creation and Divine Ca 
have become self-righteous and hence more ruthless than others 


Therefore to relate Western power or nationalism to Divi 
Providence has dangers. But is that a reason for rejecting tl 
doctrine of Providence and the attempt to interpret nationalisn 
in terms of it. Political history has to be seen under the rule of God 
Even the rebellion of men against God must be seen within the pow 
of God to overrule. God uses one evil to correct other evils an 
brings good out of evil And therefore the divine ordering and re 
ordering of society goes on. In the providence of God, one pow 
or movement, creative in the beginning when it becomes too corruy 
is judged by another tool of Providence which also becomes corru 
and therefore is under judgment. It is therefore not impossible 
develop a Christian doctrine of Providence and to use it to interpri 
the history of modern Asia and Imperialism, Nationalism, Commu 
nism, etc The real danger arises when the tool of God’s Providenc 
ilso claims to be the tool of God’s Redemption Therefore an 
Christian interpretation of political history in terms of Creation ar 


al 


Judement. should be seen within the framework of the divine wor! 


of Redemption in the One Saviour Jesus Christ. What does suc 
1 Christian idea of Providence look like? Theology and _ politic 
science should help the Church to work out a Christian doctrit 
f Divine Providence 


Secondly there is another interpretation which can be found 1 


India especially in missionary history. Many of the early education 
missionaries thought of the Western cultural impact on India a 
preparing the cultural soil of India for the Gospel. They hope 
that the transformation of Indian culture resulting from this impac 


would create an atmosphere in which the gospel would be more easil 














heard and accepted. Historically it has been proved a false hope 
Today social values and political ideals of the West have been 
iccepted and absorbed even by the ancient religions of Asia; and 
hey have used them to defend themselves against Christianity. The 
ope of the early missionaries, like Duff and Miller, that the introduc- 
ion of Western culture and science would prepare the way for people 
» accept Christ has been belied. In fact, the ancient gods and the 
lew gods of materialism and rationalism use Western ideas and 
echniques to reinforce their militant opposition to Christ. That ts 
hat has happened The early missionaries did not have as full an 
inderstanding of the eschatogical character of the Gospel as the 
siblical theologians today have. And at a time when the idea of 
ogress was the basic idea of history,it was natural that they 
yught that the culture of a “Christian West’ would be an effective 
iltural preparation to lead India to Christ. Today with our ‘new’ 
nderstanding of the “‘discontinuity’”” between any culture and the 
spel, we cannot easily use the idea of preparatio evangelica. Still, 

) another sense, are not the modern transformations in politics, 
ciety and culture of Asia a preparation for the gospel? Is it not 
ue to say that in the present situation, because of the impact of the 
West, because of the new values, because of the new goals of 
itional development based on the concepts of man as_ person, 
ciety as community of persons, history as dynamic freedom, and 
yvement as purpose, there is a widespread search for a Redeemer, 
search in which the Person of Jesus Christ cannot be ignored. In 
her words, people are asking the question: who is the Christ? 
Of course, many are also shouting that we need not look for a Christ 
ym outside the world and history and are offering schemes of self- 
demption. For that very reason, the issue between Christ and 
\ntichrist has been made much more acute. I think this drawing 
whole of Asia into a situation in which Jesus Christ cannot be 
nored but has to be accepted or militantly opposed is a preparation 
for the Gospel. I am not talking of Communism here. In every 
tional movement and pattern of social change and in the cultural 
nsformation of every country, people are led to a decision for or 
inst Jesus Christ, because the situation raises fundamental 
iestions Of God, men and the world in more or less Christian terms 
s does not mean that the people will accept the salvation of Christ 
may means a greater militancy of anti-Christian forces. But the 
tional movement is beginning to ask questions which really should 
her end in Christ or lead to Antichrist. I give one instance. Take 
‘question of history. History, in the old sense, the cyclical concept 
history, is now giving place to a view of history as dynamic move- 
nt towards a goal. This raises the question of the true purpose 
history. Christ is the goal of history, but He may be rejected, 

1 people may accept other idolatrous goals offered by pseudo- 
igions, like dogmatic secularism or communism or communalism; 











and since idols break, for the first time people are aware that histo- 
rical failure is the tragedy of freedom and not fate. But is not this 
whole concept of history and the sense of tragic freedom which have 
been brought into the national movement a preparation for the 
Gospel? It is from that angle I would say that nationalism and 
nation-building are a divine preparation for the Gospel. It is 
creating a situation in which Christian social thought and action and 
the preaching of the Gospel are integral to each other as raising the 
Question and giving the Answer And therefore in the participatior 
f the Church in the tasks of repatterning society and in nation 
building the Church is really pushing the ultimate questions God | 
asking to people regarding the nature and destiny of man to a decisive 
answer. Nationalism is therefore an essential preparation of Asi 
for the gospel 

| have only suggested certain lines of Christian approach t 
Asian nationalism. No doubt, they need to be evaluated properly) 
in the light of the Biblical understanding of the world and the realistic 


understanding of the political realities of Asia. But we cannot hav 


a new vision of the Christian Mission in Asia without a Christiar 
interpretation of Asian Nationalism 
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The 1960 Theological Study 
Institute Held at Trinity 
Theological College, Singapore 


20th July—3ist August. 


A Report by the Director 


Theme and Preparation 


“Christ and Culture—the encounter in East Asia” was the 
‘neral theme selected early in 1959 and confirmed by the Asso- 
iation of Theological Schools in South-East Asia in July 1959. In 
September/October schools were invited to appoint delegates; in 
October lists of books recommended by the faculty were sent to the 
hools, with order forms to be sent to booksellers through the 
Singapore office of the Association. In addition, five specially re- 
ymmended books were ordered to be sent direct to each delegate 
In November/December a letter was sent by the director to each 
lelegate personally as he was nominated by his school (eleven 

ols had not taken any action by January!). This letter empha- 
zed (a) the importance of the preparatory reading and (b) gave a 
t of questions relating to the theme, prepared by the faculty and 
‘ director with an invitation to delegates to do some preliminary 
nking and writing on such questions as appealed to them, (c) a 
iggestion from the 1959 Institute was passed on, viz: that 
legate prepare a paper dealing with 

(1) What is being taught in his school in the particular field 
to be studied at the Institute 

ise it would be a paper dealing with what is being taught 
the field of systematic theology and also sociology. In particular 
s information could be related to the general theme of the Institute 
Christ and Culture” 


each 


In this 


(1) The paper should include a discussion of the various pro- 
blems that arise in teaching these subjects 
hese may be problems of books, of the students’ basic education, 

nature the problems arising in this field and so on 

It was underlined that “the success of the Institute depends a 
4 deal on the amount of preparatory work that goes into it 

su like to raise these questions and problems in your faculty and 
t them to share in a discussion with a view to preparing a joint 
iper which you can work on later, that would be worth while 











2. Faculty 

Professor D. D. Williams, Roosevelt Professor of Systematic 
Theology at UnionTheological Seminary, New York, and Dr. C. I 
van Doorn, Director of the Bureau of Documentation with regard to 
Church and Society (of the Netherlands Missionary Council) were 
invited to be the main lecturers, each to lecture once a day, Monday 
to Friday, and each to be responsible for a seminar twice a week 
In addition Dr. R. P. Kramers of the Institute for the study of 
Chinese Religion, Tao Fong Shan, Hong Kong was invited to attend 
the Institute and give a lecture once a week. An effort was made 
to have an expert in Islamics present, but this was unsuccessful 


3. Delegates 


I'wenty-five delegates attended for the full period, and four 
presidents of schools attended for part of the time, after being 
present at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Theological Schools Eleven delegates who had been nominated 
by their schools, to whom all relevant books and papers had been 
sent, failed to appear and the reasons for non-arrival have been 
ascertained to be 


D'fficulties over passport or re-entry permit (3) 
Other obligations (2) 
Illness (1) 
Emergency situation (3) 
Unknown (2) 


Of the delegates attending, sixteen were from theological schools 
in the A.T.SSEA., four were from Bible schools in South-East 
Asia, three were from theological schools outside of South-East Asia 
one was from the International Christian University, Japan (a teachet 
f religion) and one was from the Study Institute, Hong Kong 


The countries represented were Borneo, Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia (Sumatra, Java, Kalimantan and Celebes), Japan 
Korea, Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, Netherlands and U.S.A 


Of the Bible schools represented one delegate was the head of 
an important Deaconess Training school in the Philippines (Harris 
Memorial, Manila); one was from the Union Christian College 
Department of Theology, San Fernando, Philippines—both of thes 
schools have been accepted as affiliated members of the A.T.S.S E.A 
another was from a Chinese Bible School in Bangkok and wa 
invited as a result of a strong request from Church authorities i 
Thailand; and one was from a vernacular Bible School in Burma 
As it happened the first and the fourth mentioned here were the only 
delegates who had taken any real sociological training! 


An analysis of the subjects taught by the twenty-five delegates 
worked out as follows 











Subject Major field Minor field 
Systematic Theology & 
Christian Ethics 2 
Church History 3 
Biblical Studies 6 2 
Christian Education 2 
Non-Christian Religions 
Sociology | 
Pastoralia | 5 
Liturgics 
Philosophy 2 


Lectures 

Only an indication of the ground covered by the lectures can 

given 

Dr. Williams began with an introduction dealing with defini- 

ns, the question of why “Christ and Culture” is a_ perennial 
ybblem, categories for a theological analysis of culture etc 

his was followed by sections on 

Christ and Culture in Scripture (including Tillich’s symbols) 

Christ and Culture in Christian experience (dealing with H. R 
Niebuhr’s analysis and the issues at stake, and including 
1 very helpful account of his own (i.e. Dr. Wiiliam’s) 
theological position and how he got to it) 

Christ, Science and Technological Culture (aspects of science 
in culture; reinterpretation of Christian doctrine) 
Christ and Contemporary Faiths (Marxism, scientific huma- 

nism, existentialist humanism etc.) 

Christ and Mankind’s Religions (the meaning and criterion of 
‘finality’ —-what is absolute in the Christian Faith; syncre- 
lism, synthesis and diastasis etc 

Dr. C. L. van Doorn gave a course on Church and Society 

East Asia 

The main sections dealt with were 

The Phenomena and Sociology of Rising Nations (with refer- 
‘nce to the theories of J. Obreski) 

Examples from Indonesia (in terms of the three factors already 

discussed—-National civilization, folk culture and mission orga- 

nization, and their influence on Church life as a_ whole) 


Ihe three places used for examples were 


| The ‘Anthing’ Church in West Java in the area South 
yf Djakarta._-Javanism and a mystical, magic type of 
Christianity—pre-Western mission 
2 luwuk (“Christianisation before evangelisation”’!) 


2. Central Java near Jogjakarta 
Organisation Old and New —tradition, modern impact, etc 
Caste, Clan and Village Influence 
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Influence of Modern World on the Village 

Decision Making in Modern and Traditional Ways 

Culture Contacts and Change (cf. Malinowsky) 

Approach (mission) to a Sundanese Village—importance of 

knowing “the bearers of the tradition” 

Migration and Church 

Urbanisation. (Examples from Africa) 

Sociological Studies in the Theological Curriculum 
5. Seminars 

Two each per week from Dr. Williams and Dr. van Doorn 
At the beginning, the seminar time was used to clarify and discus 
lecture material. Later, papers were presented by delegates ar 


discussed. These included presentations of the Church/Cultura 
situation in the respective countries; general presentations of Churcl 
Society situations; practical accounts of how theology is being taught 


in various schools. In the later half of the course, several seminat 
were used to answer specific questions raised in writing by th 
delegates. In these seminars, the faculty acted as a panel an 
answered various theological and sociological questions 

One seminar was used by Dr. Williams at the request of the 
group to give an account of the survey of theological educati 
in America. Some of the main problems mentioned and discussed 
later by the group were as follows: the goal of theological educatior 
how to produce men who will go on studying after they graduate 
the multiplication of courses; the dialogue with culture; the self 
knowledge of students as a dimension of theological education; th 
ecumenical dimension (tension with theological education rooted 
in a tradition as in ninety percent of the schools); the faculty “load’ 
the problem of theological and academic freedom etc 


6. Worship 

Half hour morning and evening prayers were led by delegates 
each being responsible for three consecutive occasions morning oO 
evening. A lectionary prepared by Dr. Eugene Hessel of Unio 
Pheological Seminary, Manila was used 


Director's summing up of main points discussed in Evaluation 

Sessions 

Written assessments, evaluations ,criticisms and suggestions ha 
been requested from all delegates took part, and this material shou 
be available later. What follows in the personal estimate of tl 
Study Institute Director 


(a) Points of Strength 
The excellent theological lectures of Dr. D. D. Williams 
a stimulus to delegates’ thinking 
Che practical value of a sociological approach as presente 
by Dr. C. L. van Doorn, which was new to most of tl 
delegates, and the challenge to relate theology to t 











actual situation in which the Church, theological college 
ind Christians actually are living. This may have some 
useful practical results in the curricula of schools 

[he genuine ecumenical fellowship and the sharing of pro- 
blems, both of churches and theological schools 

he opportunity to meet and talk outside of classes etc 

The opportunity to read and study while away from othe! 
responsibilities 

Ihe stimulus to analyse their own Church/Culture situation 
in terms of Obreski’s theory, as presented by Dr. van 
Doorn, or modifications of it, as was attempted by some 
delegates 

The production of a few good papers such as Mr. C. S$ 
Song’s on “Theological Obedience in Asia”; and several 
very useful presentations by delegates of their own Church 
Culture situation 

The stimulus to study further some lines opened up by 
lectures, discussion etc 


Points of Weakness or Difficulty 


Lack of preparation on the part of delegates, due to the 
pressure of their teaching or administrative ‘load’. This 
was a major difficulty 
The fact that a majority of the delegates were not working 
in the fields under discussion and study this year 
Due to lack of preparation, delegates were slow to get down 
to working out papers and making contributions to be 
used in Seminars, until the fourth week when some papers 
began to be available for discussion and criticism, and 
when the group produced the problems they wanted to 
have discussed 
There is also the unresolved problem that some schools had 


to send delegates during term time and that some schools 


could not send delegates for this reason This is very 
understandable, and it is difficult to see what can be done 
about it except to use the time when the majority of 
schools are on vacation i.e. July/August 


Points requiring Special care and Attention for the Future 
Pre-Institute preparation 


The Problem of faculty members (1.e. delegates) whose 
English is not adequate, and the possibility of using 
ther languages in smaller group discussions to achieve 
1 wider participation, provided there are other delegates 
ible to be ‘a bridge’ and communicate to the group as a 

ole on behalf of those who are prevented by language 
from doing ) 

Ihe problem of the Bible Schools’ and Regional Schools’ 
teaching personnel, who do not have the same oppor- 











tunities of further study abroad, open to the faculties 
Association member schools. This problem is relat 
to the language problem above 


The problem of the majority of schools appointing delegat 


not in the field to be studied at the Institute, and t 
large a proportion of non-arrivals, for various reasor 
some of which at least appear to be avoidable 


[wo questions may be posed and answered in rather summat 


fashion 

| Did the Institute achieve its main objectives in terms of “Chri 
and Culture—the Encounter in East Asia’? 
My answer would be yes, in achieving greater awareness 


what is involved in this problem, and encouraging delegates to d 


further study and research in their own areas along this line 
2. Are such Institutes worth the money put into them? 
Last year | had no doubt about a ‘yes’ to this. This year 
confess to having had some doubts and questioning if the sar 
ends could not be achieved in other and less expensive ways 


think the decision of the Association of Theological schools in Sout! 


East Asia to encourage National or Regional Institutes in 1961 is 
wise one, and will give time and opportunity to think further on tl 
problem. I think on the whole that my answer would still be that it 


very worth while to continue the Institute programme, while trying | 
meet some of the problems indicated more effectively. One diflicult 


here, however, very clear to me this year, is that the Institute w 
vary very much from year to year, according to the person: 
attending and the fields of study confronting us. It is a case 
‘always preparing for the last war’, and then finding that thin 
have changed in unexpected ways! 


%. The Closing Service of Holy Communion 


There was some prior discussion about a Commuion Serv: 
to end the Institute. It was the unanimous wish of the group 
have it, and some effort was made to find out if it would be possil 
in anyway to have a Communion in which all could participat 
Some thought is was a mistake to discuss this issue at all, and tl 
the Director should have just arranged for it, and let those cor 
and participate who would. This may be true, but on the oth 
hand, it may have been ultimately more fruitful to have had t! 
Faith and Order issue seen in its stark contradiction to the cl 
fellowship which had been built up over the Institute period 
it turned out, the Service of Holy Communion was a moving «¢ 
perience, led by Victor Satthianadhan, an Anglican, and Jo 
Fleming, a Presbyterian, in a “joint celebration”, the preacher be: 
Dan Williams. It was a fitting climax to our work and | 
together in these six weeks 
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F. D. Maurice and 
Contemporary Theology 


WILLIAM WINN 


In Scotland, churchmen will sometimes half jokingly tell you 
it England has produced only one theologian, and that this one, 
Pelagius, was a heretic. There is just enough truth in this generali- 
ition to make it sting the Englishman, but it overlooks men like 
\nselm, Coleridge and a man about whom I would like to say a 
things in this short paper 
Frederick Denison Maurice was born into a Unitarian household 
Lowestoft in 1805 It was a family saddened by religious 
ision as the mother and four children deserted the religion of the 
nitarian minister father for other forms of faith. Frederick entered 
imbridge in 1823, and there came under the influence of the 
uught of Coleridge. Not being a member of the Church of England 
was unable to take his degree, but he undertook literary work in 
yndon and underwent an intense religious struggle. He then went 
Oxford and was ordained by the Church of England in 1834 
laurice became a pioneer in the obtaining of higher education for 
men. He was the leader of the Christian Socialist Movement, 
hich was the first attempt to find specifically Christian solutions 
the problems of the Industrial Revolution. And as a thinker 
eloped a theology that has evoked enduring attention 


he 


Central to his theological system was the reality of God. “The 


e thought which possesses me most, ” he said, “is that we have 


en dosing our people with religion when what they want is not this 
t the Living God.”” Maurice often insisted that the world belonged 
God and not to the Devil. He did not deny sin and the Fall, but 
would not allow the Fall to be the basis of his theology. God 
de man in his own image, 

ywwn in Christ. The purpose 


the image which is perfectly made 
f the Gospel and the sacraments 
s to bring men to the awareness of their true creaturehood 
There are many provocative things which might be said about 
laurice, but I would like to call attention briefly to the two major 
logical controversies in which he was involved. These contro- 
ies relate to issues that are still very much with us and perhaps 
yw some light upon the present theological situation 


In 1853 while he was a professor at King’s College in London, 


urice published a book under the ttle of Theological Essays. 
is not by any means Maurice’s best work, but in 


l Passages 
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usly. It enables us to experience a realistic urgency. Ina day 
hydrogen bombs and radiation fall-out it admits the literal 
ibility of the destruction of civilization. It recognizes that as 
tians we have no automatic assurance against this kind of 
edyv, and it encourages us to accept the only security that ts 
lv available to u 
\ erla in the New Testament there at massages Suggesting 
the end of everything will be the Triumph of Christ when every 
ie will confe vat he is Lord But it would be ill-advised to 
these p re literal manner than we take similar 
in the Old J iment in which the majesty of God is described 
he imaginative language of poetic symbo The early Christians 
‘rienced miysterie ch they could only begin to expre 
ng a vital experience in which the past, present and future were 
ied they 1 yried to myth Just as they could project Christ back 
he Abrah ind Mose » could they project him 
ird to futuristic end And while Paul began to reinterpret 
f log ocalypti John almost al 
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and rational were too limited 


Maurice was infected with a violence that surprised even hi 
friends. Mansel had attacked what was the central thesis of 
Maurice’s theology, the belief that to be a Christian is to knoy 
God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Bible was agains 
Mansel, and so was the long line of saints, mystics and men of God 
If Mansel is right, said Maurice, “let us burn our Bible, let us te 
our countrymen that the agony and bloody sweat of Christ, His cros 
and passion, His death and burial, His resurrection and ascensior 
mean nothing.” 

Maurice answered the Bampton Lectures in a book entitle 
What Is Revelation? and later in another entitled Sequel to Wha 
Is Revelation. He was too passionate to express himself well and 
Mansel was the sharper debater, but Church Historians and Theol 
gians have given the decision to Maurice. This was the case whe 
W. W. S. March re-examined the controversy and when Micha 
Ramsey did the same in 1948 

In the light of current theological discussion, however, the who 
matter deserves to be looked into once again. Mansel was wro! 
when he resolved the problem of Revelation by resorting to tl 
Evidences of miracle and prophecy, but he was right in his basic 
premise that we cannot know God as He is in Himself and _ that 
ve cannot deduce God from the conditions of history. God remau 
always hidden. Judged by everything that exists, God does n 
exist. It was Pascal who said that “‘every religion which does n 
iffirm that God is hidden, is not true.”” The great sin is that 
thinking that we can know God on our own terms, particularly 
terms of our achievement 

God as He is in Himself remains hidden, and He 1s hidd 
even in Christ. The New Testament seldom speaks of the pers 
our Lord without speaking of His work. As Cullmann affirm 
“When it is asked in the New Testament’ “Who ts Christ?’ the qi 
tion never means exclusively or even primarily “What is his natur 
but first of all, “Wh is his function?’ And to us today Chr 
authenticates himself, not by the events recorded in the New Test 
ment, not even by any factualness of the Resurrection but or 
through the miracle of faith 

Those theologians are right who say that we experience God 
terms of self-understanding. The miracle takes place when we g 
up all security, whether it be the security of right belief, the secur 
of piety, the security of intellect, or even the security of the minister 
image. When Peter made his confession that Jesus was the Chr 
it was not flesh and blood that revealed this to the apostle | 
those who come to us for direction we must never stoop to off 
them mere flesh and blood. When Nathaniel asked if any good th 
could come out of Nazareth the reply was “Come and see.” TI 
must be our answer also 














The Nations in Second 
[saiah 


JOHN HAMLIN 
Although every student of Second Isaiah 40-55 has taken note 
the prominence given to the nations in these chapters, a special 
<amination of this motif has not, to the knowledge of the writer, 


retofore been undertaken. This essay is an attempt to meet the 
ed for such a study. It is divided into four parts. The first two 

preliminary They are studies of the world of Second Isaiah 
the sixth century B.C., and the framework of his thought con- 
rning the nations. It is in the last two parts that the motif of the 
ions as such is considered. Part three has to do with the con- 


ion or situation of the nations as observed by Second Isaiah. Part 
ir deals with the salvation of the nations 


I 
Sources Outside Isaiah 40-55 must be found to describe his 
rid in the sixth century B-< Two Hebrew “world maps” in 
25: 15-29 and Ezek. 27 help to serve his purpose. A detailed 


mination of the names found in the two lists gives some idea of 
diversity of languages, cultures, religions, and historical parti- 


larities of the sixth century, which must have been known to 
nd Isaiah as he spoke of the condition and salvation of the 
yns They also show that Second Isaiah’s horizon must have 


nded from Spain to India, from Armenia and _ Iran 
South Arabia 


The carefully articulated structure found in the lists shows that 

were intended to comprehend the totality of nations in the 
wn world. Second Isaiah was thus following an already existing 
ld-view when he referred to “all the nations.”” Moreover, the 
ns afford pictures of a world caught in a common doom. Such 
ires are valuable contemporary witnesses to the turbulence and 
ck of the whole sixth century world of nations. It is in such 
rid that Second Isaiah proclaimed their judgment and salvation 


As Hebrew literary products, the maps form an important indi- 
mn of the reorientation of Hebrew thought regarding the nations 
ing the early part of the sixth century. Jeremiah, writing in 605 

portrays Jerusalem as the doomed center of a doomed world 
itions. In Ezekiel’s map of approximately 570 B.C., Jerusalem 








is not even mentioned, and Palestine is no longer the center of th 
world of nation. All peoples, including those of Palestine, ar 
oriented t ird Tyre, the idolatrous center of the earth Che Jewis! 
community: in Palestine has no special significance except as 
part of the diaspora. Second Isaiah continues this reorientatio1 
proce with his emphasis on the ends of the earth and the coast 
land His whole view of the nations 1s based on Israel’s situatio 
in diaspora 


A historical reconstruction of the last years of Babylon with tl 
» of recently discovered H ran mscriptions ff Nabonidus pi 


d inother important source of information about the world 
S id Isaiah. Babylon was both the center of the rid of natior 
for Second Isaiah, and the residence of the most important diaspora 
In It was here that a process of disintegration was taki 


| lts chief feature ere the scheming power of the Mardu 
priesthood; Nabodinus’ unsuccessful attempt to break their pow 


royal patronage of the Sin cult in Harran: the alienation betwee 


ing and people marked bv a ten-vear sojourn in Arabia: tl 
ulting ial and econon chao climaxing 1 the defeat 
Babylonian power by Cyrus. Such a picture gives the indispensab 
background for Second Isatah’s polemic against the gods, his p 
val the defeat of Babylon ‘Il as tl thering of tl 
natior vf th rid for trial 
Il 

A study f the tern denoting the totality of the world 
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earth to 1 


ts original purpose [The miracle of restoration ts first 


sible among the scattered remnant of Israel in diaspora, where 
iter and trees mark the fertility of the garden in the sight of the 
tions (41: 17-20) This is a sion in the depths of the earth (44: 23), 
new community of righteousness and salvation which springs up 
ym the earth (45: 8), the climactic event of the new creation (51: 16) 
In this framework. the “‘rebuilding’”’ and “inhabiting” of Jeru- 
‘m and the cities of Judah (44: 26: 45: 13) or the “‘conquest” of 
natio ind the “inhabiting” of the “‘desolate cities’ (54: 3) 
me the eschatological goal of history rather than a_ simple 
litical-l yrical event taking ice in Palestin The “earth” as 
framework of thought defines, in turn, the mission of Israel He 
the humble gardener who causes mishpat to spring forth in the 
rth (42: 3c-4), and whose task is the restoration of the whole earth 
): 8) In this task. Israel suffers silently (42: 2) as the unrecognized 
in tl narched earth (53:2). until the word ken t th 
indat l f th irth nd heard bi Israel (40:21) is fulfilled 
‘n Yahwel ill be called t! “Cod of the whole earth ($4: 5) 
he mak covenant of px ith the n mankind (54: 10) 
Tv , tthher tern yf iImnor if +} ee rh. f Sec ynd 
},’ t} } re nre ) for tl , t< f | rth +} 
yf +} srtl nd th Ia d Tr } ( C if tt fryy | 
e us . ma h, dj ting } “| 
The first is Oesoth ha-ar ‘the ends of the eartl in the plural 
desionati the t lity of th nations from one end of th 
h to tl ther It expr t} rth ide limits of Yahweh's 
tion and cr th\ Nurpo (4 IR) A ‘Il as tl un ‘rsal extent 
the cri yf th xtl nturv (41: 1.5) It defines the meanine of 
y KiSten \ » tl totality of nations from whicl 
1s called (41:9 , strikine reversal of the covenant curse 
Deut. 28: 64 | ! t} Zion cult motif of a turbu 
wer } } ] irth fall ih , un yl near (P { | 
0) } a. ¢ | Icrael] ti en if ti ' 
rl id usa QOcse ha-ar he end of the earth’ h 
las ri} a » af th = nj 
ai f ie lif a ee sf +] wall a ee 
ry ce of Israel's ¢ (cf. Isa. 5:26: Deut. 28:49: Isa 
5: J Pts Sa Pall 8:6). § 1] ' 4 ind 
kKpected n lng to is t ro h cent Israel in diaspor 
terprets “‘th id of tl rth t] f the new Exodu 
ii ae dictant , nat Tawnal inded to nroclain 
reden » (48:90) and carry God ilvation (49: 6) It is 
rather than in Babvlor t} ( r of vilization. power. and 
yu yNhisticatio hat the nev yng is sune in the stvie of fl 
hro 1t hvmn (42:10). Fror he end of the earth” those 
d by Yal ind ited for his glory will | rathered 
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at the climax of history (43: 6-7) 


[he third expression is kol ‘afse ha-ares, “all the ends of the 
earth’, a term from royal theology (Ps. 2: 8; 72 
(Ps. 22:28 Eng. 27 
reaches of God’s grace as shown in the momentous invitation (4 
and the all-embracing significance of the redemption of Israel for the 
conversion of the nations (52: 10) 


5-99) 


The term ‘iyyim “‘coastlands” is used by Second Isaiah in its 
inclusive cosmographic sense, as the border land between the eartl 
and the surrounding ocean stream. The coastlands serve three pur 
poses. First, they give a clue to the world-wide dimensions of the 
prophet’s thought in parallel with his use of the phrase “The end 
of the earth.”” Second, they express his characteristic reorientatior 
of Israel’s thought from her own sad plight (scattered among the 
distant coastlands, cf. Jer. 31: 10), to her mission to the coastland 
(Isa. 49: 1). Third, they are the vehicle for the prophet’s convictior 
that the peoples at the distant coastlands, formerly places of mystery 
and isolation, will be the ones first to give heed to Israel’s tora/ 
(42: 4), join the enthronement hymn (42: 10,12), and hope for th 
arm of Yahweh to bring order to a chaotic earth (51:5) 


In a consideration of the motif of the nations as such 
Second Isaiah, it is first necessary to examine specific words employ 
ed. Here it is of interest to note the prophet’s preference for the 
socio-political terms goyimn “nations,” and le’ummim, “peoples,” ove! 
against the kinship term ‘ammim, also translated “‘peoples”’ rh 
reason for this appears to be his particular use of the singular fort 
am, “people”. In 42:5 it refers to the whole of mankind inhabitin 
the world as a kinship group of nations, part of God’s creation. I 
42:6 Israel is constituted as a “covenant to the people’, Le. tl 
promise of the restoration of the original kinship unity of t 
nations as a covenant federation 

The prologue (40: 1-11) supplies the basic categories for tl 
analysis of this motif. Four roles in which the nations appe 
throughout Isa. 40-55 are anticipated in the prologue. The injuncti 
to “comfort” Israel pre-supposes the nations as her oppressor 
The mountains and hills which are to be “*made low” in judgmet 
suggest the idolatrous enmity of the nations against God. Tl 
valleys which are to be “‘lifted up’ shadow forth the despair of tl 
nations, while “‘all flesh is grass’’ alludes to their transiency. The 
various roles describe the condition of the nations 





On the other hand, there are allusions to the salvation of tl 
nations, which lies hidden in such motifs as the “comforting” 
Israel, the “cities of Judah”, the “reward” and “recompense” 
Yahweh, and the flock of the divine Shepherd 


( 40 ) 


2:8) and cultic usage 
). Second Isaiah applies it to the universal 














Following this order, the nations may first be considered as 
ypressors Of Israel, the despised slave. In these passages, Second 
1iah draws his imagery from the literature of the righteous sufferer 
Job, and individual laments of the Bible; from Israelite traditions 

the Exodus and the period of the Judges; and from the 
ilities of Israel’s sixt century condition as a prisoner of war. 
ke war prisoners sold into slavery, Israel had no legal rights, 
is subject to brutal! assault (41: 11-13), extreme insecurity (42: 24), 
justice (49:25), abuse (50:6), imprisonment, starvation diet, 
forced labor (51: 14), and general torment (51:13). Behind such 
scriptions stand the nations as oppressors of Israel. The symbol 
all such oppression was Babylon. 


With a slight change of perspective, the nations may be viewed in 

drama of history as idolaters, or rebels against God their 
reator. Second Isaiah’s polemic against idolatry is dependent on 
venantal and prophetic tradition, but it is set in the context of a 
urt of law attended by all the nations. In this way the prophet 
plies the imagery originally intended to express Israel’s respon- 
ility to God, to the whole community of nations. The object of 

polemic is correspondingly shifted. It is now not to recall 
rael to a purer worship, but to convince the nations of the error 
idolatry, and to prepare them for the covenant manner of life. 


A series of key texts reveals the nature of idolatry as viewed 
the prophet. Idolatry arises from the desire of the nations for 
rnal stability (40: 18-20), for escape from the terror of universal 
sis (41: 5-7), and for salvation from disaster (46: 7). The idols and 
ir cults are products of man’s creative spirit and artistic gifts 
ich are analogous to the creative work of God (44: 9-20). But 
idols are created by men after their own image (44: 13) and the 
ls they represent are also creations of the nations, expressions of 
national ideology. The gods serve as witnesses of the nations 

9). They must be given stability, and saved from trouble by 
r creators. Hence they are irrelevant to the problems of history 
i time of trouble 


A different analysis of idolatry is afforded by an examination 
the Babylonian New Year texts. In these texts three strands of 
latry may be articulated. First is the mythological strand, or 
philosophical speculation about the powers of nature, their 
in and their relationships. Second is the magical strand, or the 
-scientific attempt to control the potencies of nature for the benefit 
nan. The third is the political strand which attempts to use the 
latrous cult in the service of national glory 

Each of these strands of idolatry is torn asunder in Second 
th’s polemic. Creation is, for him, not a_ pre-philosophical 
lanation of origins, but the purposeful act of divine will which 
1ains active in history until redemption is complete. Only the 


(41 ) 








10d who could speak a word of power at the beginning and the end 


and for the whole compass of events in between, could rightfull 
claim to be God the Creator 


t 


The pre- scientific attempts of astrology and magic to contr 
the potencies of nature were doomed to futility because they wer 
based on an erroneous understanding of the locus of power in tl 
cosmos. It is Yahweh, Creator of the cosmos rather than a! 
power in it, who calls events into existence, determines their outcon 
and declares his purpose for history These acts of Yahweh a1 
not subject to prediction and control, nor can any nation use hi 
to bend history to its purpose 


The assertion in the Babylonian creation epic that Mardu 


imposed order on chaos was, in reality, the justification of Babylor 


claims to world domination Marduk, in fact, was secondary 
Babylon herself who pretended to an eternal stability (47:7) ar 
made the idolatrous assertion ‘“T am and there is no other 
(47: 8,10). Only the Creator God before whom “all the nati 
(including his own) are nothing” (40: 17) could be free of ideologi 
taint 
Israel herself was not free of this ideological taint her | 
truggle with idolatry showed Second Isaiah ternly ds | 
f this (48: 5). The prophet himself, however, speaks not at all ft 
1 nationalistic or ideological standpoint which would use Yahi 
to exalt Israel, but rather from the standpoint of revelation wh 
places God’s election of Israel and his covenant ith her in 1 
context of the whole created earth, all the nations, and the beginn: 
ind end of history. Second Isaiah spoke of the gods as the witne 
f the nations Israel fad no witness She was to he Yahwel 


witness to the nations 


Since the idolators are both oppressors of Israel and enemies 





Yahweh, they must ultimately be defeated (41: 11-13; 45:2 
Yahweh will intervene against his foes in the stvle of the hro 
ment hymn (42: 13), and they will finally come to him in humiliat 
and defeat (45: 24-25). Babylon, the center and symbol of op 
ion and rebellion vuuld meet disaster like that of Egypt (43: I¢ 
rr Jerusalem (49:26). Yet the defeat of Israel’s oppressors 
the enemies of God ts pictured not in terms of scorn or exultati 


but of pity (cf. 47: 12-15) and in the hope that even they will kn 


Yahweh as the Savior and Redeemer of Israel (49:26), and 


nations (45: 22) 

The end of the ancient | ¢ f idolats ver the nation 
brought about, however, not only by the defeat of tl lemie 
God, but by the suffering of God's servant people The sec 
meaning of Israel's oppression lies beyond the understanding of 
yppressors, and even of God’s people, in “the time to come” (42: 2 


when kings and princes will recognize the s 


I 
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the servant (‘ebed) of Yahweh (53:13), and confess that the 
ws, disfigurement, insults, and injustices done to the defenceless 
ive were for their own healing (53: 5-6) 

This presents a paradox in the mind of Second Isaiah. Israel 
rself was deeply involved in the same enmity against God as the 
tions (43:25, 27: 46:8: 48:8). Yet, each invective against the 
ellion and transgression of Israel is followed by a _ passionate 
ertion of the power of God’s grace to overcome these sins in order 
it Yahweh may accomplish his purpose for the nations through 
rael (43:25; 46:13; 48:9-11). This purpose prospers (53: 10) 
ugh the suffering of the servant people who have been forgiven 
ice, so that the nations too are “‘accounted righteous” (53: 11) 
latry and rebellion against God are at an end. The bulwarks 
the old society have been shaken and the nations are ready for 
“everlasting covenant” (54: 10) 


The basic sympathy in which Second Isaiah holds the nations ts 


wn in the portrayal of their misery They dwell in valley of 
iriness (40: 29-30), defeat (41:2, 25), blindness, captivity, dark- 

(42:7; 49:9). They are borne down with grief, guilt and 
pair (S53: 4-6). Since this condition was also the fate of Israel, 
ynd Isaiah finds here an original interpretation of the mission 
Israel Among the weary and faint nations, whose youths 


rsered dumbly as slaves, Israel is to be the living demonstration 
t “those who wait for Yahweh shall renew their strength” (40: 31), 
that one day all nations may wait and hope in his saving arm 
1:5). Among the bruised reeds and burning wicks. Israel goes as 
nation whose flickering lamp is fed and whose brokenness is 
iled by Yahweh to bring the blessings of God’s reign (42: 3-4) 
hough she has no light (50: 10), she is to cause the nations to 
ind to join her own Exodus from Babylon to the new Jerusalem 
+2: 7; 49: 9). While she is waiting for this new Exodus, her suffering 
bearing of the grief and guilt and lostness of the nations 
Part of the misery of the nations stems from their mortality 
are like grass which is sown, takes root, and then withers and 
yes like dry stubble whirled away in the tempest, unable to 


the f rce f disintegration (40: 24) 

The nations are also compared to chaff (41: 15), but with the 
duction of this figure the companion figure of seed is implied 
Isa. 28: 23-29). The purpose of the threshing, erushing, and 
inowing in 41: 14-16 is not only to eliminate the chaff of idolatry 
ch the wind mav scatter. but also to find ‘“‘seed for the sower’’ 
re are numerous references to new growth which follow this 
sage (42: 8-9: 43: 18-19: 44: 3-4, 23: 45: 8) They reveal the 
trast between the old earth where the nations are like stubble, 
‘n chaff, and chaos; and the new and lasting creation which 
ip in the d hs of the earth as God’s answer to the transiency 
he natior 
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IV 


When he turns to the salvation of the nations, Second Isaial 
makes contact with a strand of tradition which arises in the patriat 
chal period. His description of Cyrus presupposes a universal pet 


spective not bound by Israelite national considerations. The most 


natural place to look for this perspectve is the pre-Israelite framewor} 
of Gen. 10. The original scheme of seventy nations (the totality 
under a single God may well arise from a fusion of Canaanite | 
worship with the clan God traditions of the patriarchs. Its iren 
inclusiveness is more at home in the patriarchal age than in an 
subsequent period of Israelite history 


In its present context, following the Mesopotamian tradition 
universal destruction by the flood, Gen. 10 appears as a picture 
the new humanity living as a kinship community of “‘familie 
languages, lands, and nations’, with a common ancestor, Noal 
The sequel to Gen. 10 found in Gen. 11: 1-9, also originally 
separate tradition, is consonant with the theme of Gen. 10: 25, whet 
the emergence of Peleg suggests the destruction of the kinsh 
community. The scattering of the nations in mutual alienati 
which concludes the narrative of the Tower of Babel may well | 
behind Second Isaiah’s picture of Cyrus as the shepherd who is t 
gather them as a part of the final act of history 


Besides Cyrus’s role as shepherd of the nations by appointment 


of Yahweh, two other points are significant in Second Isaiah’s treat 
ment of Cyrus as an agent of Yahweh for the salvation of tl 
nations. First is the shock to Israel’s understanding of her electio 
and covenant with Yahweh which resulted from the applicati 
to a foreign king of the Israelite royal title of divine election, “‘n 
annointed” (45: 1), and Israelite terms of election such as “grasp 
his right hand” (45:1) and “called you by name” (45:3). B 
such audacity, Second Isaiah declared both the sovereign freedor 
of Yahweh in pursuing his purpose of saving the nations, and tl 
complete inadequacy of Israelite nationalism for this purpose 


Second is the parallel role played by Cyrus and Israel. | 
Cyrus is “my shepherd” and “‘my annointed”’, Israel is “‘my servan 
and “‘my chosen one” (45:4). Yahweh's shepherd, Cyrus, is 
make possible the work of his servant Israel among the nation 
Yahweh's purpose in calling Cyrus by name is that the nations n 
know the hieros logos of covenantal revelation, “I am Yahwel 
(45:6). But such knowledge can only come by means of Yahwel 
servant who knows the word of covenanted revelation at first har 
(43: 10), and ts already scattered among the nations in suffering a1 


mission. The period in which Cyrus gathers the nations as Yahweh 
Shepherd is perhaps parallel to the “age of the servant.”” Togeth 
they form the beginning of the eschatological age. At the final et 


of the age, the divine Shepherd (40: 11) will lead his flock which 


( 44 ) 














ymposed of all who know him 


Crucial in the salvation of the nations is Israel herself. Israel's 

in God’s purpose is best understood against the background 
patriarchal traditions found in Gen. 12ff Three kinds of relation- 
ps between Israel and the nations may be distinguished in these 
irratives. The important features of these characteristic relation- 
ips may well have arisen in the patriarchal period itself, although 
y have undergone considerable development in the course of 
raelite history They may be summarised as follows: 

(1) According to the promises of the patriarchal narratives 
ind in the JE traditions, Israel is appointed by God as the mediator 
blessing to the nations. In Gen. 12:3 and parallels, Abraham 
pears as a powerful nomad chief wandering among the nations, 
rough whom each would receive its particular blessing 

(2) According to the priestly traditions found in Gen. 17: 1-8 
d parallels, Israel is appointed by God as an assembly of nations 
thered around the common ancestor Abraham. This is the picture 
a confederation of nations as sons of Abraham, analogous to the 
raelite amphictyony, in covenant with Yahweh 

(3) A third tradition which is related to the other two speaks 
Israel as the ruler of the nations (Gen. 22: 17; 27:29) Here 
iel is a nation whose special relationship with God gives her a 
ramount position among the nations deserving of their submission 
| homage, as representative of the rule of God 

Second Isaiah uses each of these motifs in his own description 
the relations of Israel to the nations in the drama of their salvation 
mediator of blessing of the patriarchal period becomes the 


sionary to the nations of the sixth century Israel’s mission 1s 
be ‘“‘messenger,”” “servant,” and “‘dedicated one”’ (42:19). Israel 
irs the word of revelation, “‘] am Yahweh’ (43: 11-12) as witness 
the nations, and the accompanying invitation, ““Turn to me all 
ends of the earth and be saved” (45: 22) Besides this central 


rd, Israel proclaims her own redemption (48:20), her call and 
mission from Yahweh (49: 1-6), the words of liberation for the 
‘ives (49:9) and comfort to the weary (50:4). God’s purpose in 
cing his word in Israel's mouth 


s nothing less than the creation 
i new heaven and earth as the garden of God. inhabited by a new 


ily of nations, ““my people” (57: 16) 

Viewed from another perspective, Israel’s work in the salvation 
the nations is to separate the seed from the chaff (41: 15-16), and 
to cultivate the earth that the reign of God may spring up 


1-4) and the desert be restored (49: &) Again, Israel serves as 
to those in darkness, bodving forth the words of Yahweh to 


distant nations (51: 4-5) 
As Yahweh's “‘dedicated one’’ Israel bears suffering in silence 
3) and obedience (5 ), trusting in Yahweh though he has no 


( 45 ) 
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light (SO: 10) carrving the gnef an 
Second Isaiah makes consider 


God's promise of the restoration of 





Isr 1el 1S Ca 


Israel as the ancestor of nations 


in Ps. 87 is also used to picture 


1 guilt of the nati 


ys (53: 1-9) 


ible use of the idea of Israel 


the nations as a ¢ 


led a “covenant to the people” (42: 6; 49: 8 
(54:9) and Abraham (51:2) are e 


mployed to expre 


A similar tradi 


Zion as the m 


children (49: 14-21), t.e. the nations 


Zion is pictured not only a 
garden of God, the promise of th 


terms as to mean the restoration of 


the mother of so 


e restoration of the 
(S1: 3) The rebuilding of Jerusalem is likewise de 


the earth 


yvenant family 


) 30th Noa 
ss the idea 

tion preserve 
ther Of mal 


hol Cal 


scribed in su 


The picture of Israel as the ruler of nations is a motif elabora 


ly developed in the royal theology 
completely eschatological. It 1s 


finally exalted that he is given the position of leadership, and 


this idea is reinterpreted to mean 


to God. Although he employs terminology from the 


all traces of nationalistic ideology 


function is to “‘save his people” (1 
the nations 


In Second Isai 
ynly when the h 


that Israel will le 


L 


are removed Th 
king, for example, is replaced by the “leader” (nagid 


Sam. 9: 16: | | 


Thus, although, in 45:14, the nations “bow do 


in Ps. 72:9-11, it is also uid that 


thev ““come overt 


after’ Israel The term “come over” is not a milita 


and is better interpreted in the Ii 


nations follow after Israel to salvation Similar] 


picture of kings prostrating themselves seems to ¢ 


ght of S51: 10 to 


il it becon 
imble slave 

} CV 
id the nator 
roval theolog 


figure of tl 


i, } wh 


), in this ca 


| Israel 

and “‘follo 
ry word at a 
mean that tl 
m 49:7, ti 


me trom U 


same circle of roval theology, but careful examination of the t 
shows that they are probably the defeated kings of 41:2 and 45 


who “see” the glory of God in 


humiliation as a result of Israel's 


] 


placed in Israel 


Subsequently, in 49: 22-23, whe 
to Israel, and “‘lick the dust” of |! 


royal theology is again used to p 


nations come to Israel not in d 
‘lifted his hand” in their behalf (4! 
i.e. Israel (cf. 53:2) to them as a 
Again, in 52: 13-53: 12, royal tern 


exaltation (52: 13) of the servant t 


is his “spoil” ($3: 12). But the ro 


suffering, and he pours out his soul 


It is necessary, finally, to con: 


Israel, and “‘aris¢ from tl 
election and Yahweh's gl 
n kings and queens ““*bow d 
feet, a figure of speech fi 
resent quite another idea | 
‘feat but because Yal eh | 
9: 22), and “raised” his “‘signa 
life-giving sign (cf. Num | 
unology is used to describe 
i roval Status, a tne nati 
yal figure bring yn by 
to death for his captive 


ider h sec ynd 


) 
the turning of the nations themselves to Yahwel 
Yahweh's purpose in calling both ¢ 


yvrus and Israel 

















body of prophecies is the self-authenticated oath of 


ie sixth century, the whole history of 


| is both cancelled and fulfilled in the “things to come.” The 
e purpose of God ts that all the inhabitants of the earth according 

e ition and language should acknowledge Yahweh as thei 
1, and adopt the covenant manner of life (swearing by his name, 
1) ( 13) in cl I 


cial integrity, participating in righteous- 


and strength, and counted as the “offspring of Israel’’ (45: 25) 


n of key texts shows how this verse at the 
ipoint domina tI prophecies The waiting coastlands of 42: 4 
the “new song” from the distant places of the earth referred to 
+2: | 12 are tl signs that tl time is near at hand for the 
ition of the 1 ns. When the whol rid of nations is given 
Yahwel he equivalent (“ransom”) for his people (43: 3c-Sa), 
to be u tood that the nations are overthrown as “‘ransom”’ 
rder that tl might be incorporated as “sons” 
Beginning th 43: Sb-7 the motif of the nations as “‘sons’” may 
iced throughout the prophecies. In this text they appear as 
eh’s ‘“‘sons”’ and “‘daughters.”’ There are to be understood as 
commu hich have come into being in each nation as the 
use Of U I ration of that nation They are the ones called 
Yahweh's name and created for his glory whom he will bring 
th ad f th irth 
The ge f these communiti f sons is described in 44:5 
int lu join themsel » th ns of Israel as the first 
yf ie of tl yn cipating the prophecy 
kne¢ ‘very tongue.” The growth of the communi 
| ) irs in 5: 14-17 ere the camel drivers and 
) I r confe yn before Israel who 
ic LOT ) I 1a ne from Yahweh’ 


lhe f e communities n 
1) wher { li king I ire involved 
kr there is 1 cont ion from them 

’ | f COI it yf yns 
i (j ) gad | i ind DI ils thicl 
. F l 2 the : ns ho 
i direc i tl C 4° $-2 | n yf 

ho y ne ind tl kur ind queen 

hy y- 91) It | ¢ ho 1 uild and occupy 

t} d earth, and inhabit the 











desolate cities like jewels around a bride’s neck (49: 18) 


The dynamic nature of Second Isaiah’s thought is illustrat 
by the fact that directly after the great gathering of the sons of Zi 
described in chapter 49, the communities of the sons who make u 
“my people” are sent on a mission to the peoples, bearing tl 
germinal words torah, mishpat, sedeq, and yeshu‘ah, (51: 4-5), | 
word and life in a time of severe troubles. Among these people 
especially those at the distant coastlands, there comes an earne 
longing and hope for the intervention of Yahweh himself to bri: 
order and salvation from unbearable chaos (51: 5-6) 


It is only after the enthronement of Yahweh and his migt 
deliverance of his sons from every nation in the plain sight of tl 
nations and “‘all the ends of the earth’, that “kings” and “many 
nations” join the confederation of rightousness and salvation, calli 
on God by his covenant name “Yahweh,” knowing themsel\ 
“whole”, “‘healed,”” and “accounted righteous” by the vicario 
suffering of the generation of the servant (52: 13-53: 12). Zion 
once again “‘established’”’ in righteousness and security; her so! 
are gathered round her as members of the confederation; they a: 
“taught” in the covenant manner of life by Yahweh himself, a: 
receive the full portion of shalom as their inheritance (54: 14) 


Thus the great oath sworn by Yahweh in 45: 23, which forn 
the fulcrum for Second Isaiah’s treatment of the nations, and Ut 
central fact of his prophecies, is fulfilled. The salvation of ti 
nations is the goal of history, the vocation of Israel, and the su 
purpose of God. 














The Service of the Churclt 


The meaning of and opportunities for Christian service 
CHANDRAN DEVANESEN 


An effective method of trying to get at the N.T. meaning of 
‘rvice’ is the study of certain key words like doulos, diakonia, 
burgia, latreia and pais. When we have undertaken such a study we 
all find, says Dr. J. R. Macphail in a paper read to the Staff Study 
rcle of Madras Christian College entitled Service in the New Testa- 
nt, that, “we are apt to think of service too narrowly, or in one 
mension or direction only; we tend, as Ogden Nash puts it, to do 
way thinking in a two-way street’. When a man thinks about 
rvice, he may be vividly aware of one person only, himself. He 
iy have forgotten God and Christ; 


ind perhaps the people he 
shes t 


shadowy recipients, with no distinct 
itures apart from the stretched-out hand or the open 


» serve are Only passive, 


mouth; 
they may be more like sacrificial victims and helpless lay figures 


le alone is to be good and to do good, and the others are only to 


ist him 1 am exaggerating, but | don’t think | 


am inventing 
’u may remember a scrap 


of talk recorded in one of C. S. Lewis’s 
‘ks: ‘She lives for the sake of others. You 


can tell the others 
their hunted look’ 


Qur service bec yme selfi h vh n we serve bec ise we want lo 
mineer, patronise or exude self-righteousness 
n God. We cannot truly serve others unless we first serve God 


quote Macphail again, “True service comes from Christ; it 


True service comes 


ninisters what belongs to Christ: and it is directed to Christ He 
the source, He is the means, and He is the object He acts 
mg men through His Body, which is the Church lrue service 
not be done by so many individuals, acting as individuals’ 


For us as Indians another helpful thing to do is to compare 


meaning and content of the N.T. words for service with the 
s used to denote service !n our languages. For example, what 
ds are used in Tamil to denote service and in what 


contexts 
they used? How does the Christian understanding of service 


fer from the conceptual meanings underlying such Tamil words 
1, | 


1 their usage This was the subject of a paper read to the Stafl 
dy Circle of the Madras Christian College by Mr. A. A. Gna- 
108s 

In these and other ways we must 


L 


continually strive clearly to 


* A paper read at a recent meeting of the Chi 








understand the meaning of Christian service and to deepen our 
insights through prayer, worship and the corporate discipline of the 
Church 

God's word is the source of our understanding of why we serve 
vhom we serve and where we serve But God’s Word speaks to 
this generation As 1. K. Thomas put it in a papel (also read to the 
Staff Study Circle of the Madras Christian College), Christian service 
‘is rooted in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, a revelation that 


unique, historical and eschatological. The sanctions and goal of 
Christian service are universally and eternally the same. But the 
types of Christian service ditfer from age to age and place to | 
The context of Christian service is the concrete context of time and 
place, formed by the changing patterns of life and thought. Th 
problem thus is not one of redefining the nature of Christian service 


it is that of relating it to particular historical context 


DiaCe 


When we turn then from the conceptions of Christian service | 
the need for relating it to the contemporary historical context wha 
changes are required if the witness of the Church through its service 
} } 


is to be effective? 


The Need for a Truly Indian Church 


The first change that is obviously necessary is that a trul 


Indian Church should come into existence ‘The first duty of tl 
Church’, said the Oxford Conference in 1937, ‘and its greatest servic 
to th orld, is that it be in very deed the Church ynfessing tl 
true faith, committed to the fulfilment of the will of Christ, its on 
Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship of love and service’ \ 
responsible thinking about Christian service in India must cents 
in the unique calling and function of the Church, both as a world 

ide fellowship 1! as the loca! congregation of men and wome 


bound together in trust and obedience to their Lord 


sur | can the Chu n India be the kind of church tl 
the Oxford Conference envisaged It innot be achieved meré 
king all the chairs | ir churches and making the co 
regalo it on the floor or by substituting an Indian for a miss 
nary in ery mission bungalow lt require some rad 
thinking about e can re the structure and the itlook 
the Indian Church at deeper and re fundamental levels 
The first area of thought may be described as cultural \ 
rovoking and stimulating book which has neared recen 
n India by John Webster Grant. a Canadian theo 
ent a vear at the United Theological College in Bans 
In | Introduction Grant says, “A visitor to the Indian Churc 
ikel »¥ con C ith ) rong and ¢ lf } impressio 
One 1s Mac h God ha yveen abl »¥ do ¢ ple wh 
no one ! | befor [he other is bewilderment at the dif 
t tral ry Christianity fro ye environ! » anoll 











a way that will release new creative power’ 


the way 


dian environment, Grant comments, “One such | 


lality in i 
1 depres 
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toms, al 
» alien 





of the Church's 


effective 


Discussing barriers 
and service in the 
yarrier Was a foreign 


witness 


nuch of the Church’s practice that became immediately 
singly evident to a visitor All over India one finds 
vho feel they must put on their western manners when 


il 


gion th 
id « how 


[he 


ider 


1 setting firs 


One wonders how 


Hindus can be attract- 


» stubbornly refuses to adapt itself to Indian 
even Christians can 


be themselves 


t and most obvious need is that 


imparting a more Indian character to the outlook and customs 
the church, while avoiding any dilution of the Gospel or any 
inting of its 1 il de Grant is saying all that was said at 
International Missionary Conference held in Tambaram in 1938 
it is intere that perceplive visitor should find the pace 
which we wing s low wo decades after that historic 

‘tin 
It me that we have constantly to rethink this recurring 


me till an Indian Church which can effectively witness to its 


1 and 
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But can the Church be truly the Church in India unless ther 
is a radical change in the outlook of the Indian Christian community 
Our basic problem here has been well-stated by Grant in his chapte 

nm The Indian Christian Community 

He puts it this way: ‘It is often said that China conquere 
invaders by first submitting to them and then completely absorbin 
them into the national life. The Indian way is different, India dea 
with foreign elements much as an oyster deals with a piece of gt 
(he invader is allowed to become a part of India, but he is pi 
vented from contaminating the national life by a protective wall 


I 
S 


social distance. China absorbs; India isolates. In its own way tl 
Indian method is as effective as the Chinese, for new movements a1 
hemmed in by an invisible barrier New religions that enter Ind 


have a good chance of survival, but they often lose their ability 
pread’ 
Dangers of Communalism 


But the even graver danger to us as a community is that 
like this Cordon sanitaire which Grant has described. We like it 
refuse to enlarge our frontiers. We know what this | 

tinment did to the Syrian Christian Churches nd we knov 
ireas where converts from castes other than the majority caste 
not welcomed As D. T. Niles puts it, the real danger to the Chr 
tian Community is not svncretism but that it likes living in a ghet 
Are we being isolated from the main streams of India’s national lit 
rr do we isolate ourselves from it finding greater security in oO 
separateness? As Grant puts it, ° communalism is resp 
sible for some of the most serious weaknesses of the Indian chure 
One of its great perils is that of becoming ingrown and self-centré 
Since Christians are excluded from the great Hindu Society outs 


the church necessarily becomes a self-contained community Witl 
it the Christian must tind scope for his ambitions and an outlet 
his enerer Every human motive, however ridly, n 
nd expression within its fellowship fo an outsider one 
th st disturbing features of the Indian Church ts the preoccupat 
many of its members with status and prestige they grasp 
pportunily to attain a dignity that ts available to them nowhere ¢ 
hey find within the church the recognition and promine! 
any of us (i.e., Westerners) seek in politics or business’ \ 
iwain (he great danger inherent in communalism that the Chu 
may come to think of itself as a natural society existing for 
interests and ambitions of its members rather than as a supernat 
ciety existing to do the will of God and to sho forth His 
before the world. Group solidarity threatens to replace dis 
mission as the bond of membership. The church becomes a rep 
f the 


rid rather than an outpost of the Kingdom of God’ 
] i 


Phe two concluding paragraphs of Grant's chapter on the Ind 
Chrisuan community need to be deeply pondered over: *Wha 
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eded is a greater awareness of being not only a people but God's 
yple in India. The church must live not by its natural vitality 
by the supernatural life of which it is meant to be the channel 
e Indian Church must think of itself not only as a redeemed but 
) as a redeeming community, with talents not to be hoarded but 
be risked. The Church must be a little more ready to die in order 
live 
If the Church is to live as God’s people in India it must also be 
reconciling community. It is inevitable, humanly speaking, that 
imunalism should force the Christian Church to some extent 
» its mould. But when we speak of the Church we can never 
t ourselves to human factors. Breaking down barriers is an 
ortant part of the redemption that Christ came to bring and an 
ential aspect of the mission for which He has empowered the 
irch. If the walls that divide India are thick and stubborn there 
ll the more reason to look to Christ to break them down. What- 
r pressure may be imposed upon it, the Church must resist the 
ptation to survive as a closed community The church must be 
n to India, so that India may be open to Christ’ 
A Creative Minority 
It would not be fair, however, to describe the Christian com- 
ity only in terms of the general Indian conception of a communal 
ip. The Christian minority has certainly been ‘a_ creative 
rity’ in the past with an influence for good that far exceeded 
licroscopic size in the Indian population. But since it is Toyn- 
who developed the idea of ‘a creative minority’, a study of his 
tment of this concept ought to be helpful 
While Toynbee describes what creative minorities can achieve 
ilso tells us of the fate of minorities which have ceased to be 
tive—-there is ‘a nemesis of creativity’, to use Toynbee’s phrase, 
a rejection of the once creative minority by the majority. Can 
Christian group in India be described as a once creative minority 
1 consequence ‘nemesis Of creativity’ so that we find ourselves 
» increasingly rejected by our fellow countrymen? Or can we 


ve in the new India as ‘a creative minority?’ This question is 
with by M. M. Thomas in an article in the June 1959 issue 
Religion and Society entitled Indian Nationalism { Christian 
pretation rWhile M. M. Thomas does not use the Toynbee 
ula it is the same problem he is dealing with from a theological 
He writes rather optimistically about the possibility of our 


nuing to be a creative minority He claims that ‘God has given 
ion of strength to His people sojourning in India; He ha 
igh historical events judged them and renewed their understand- 


the nature of the Gospel and the being of the Church: in so 
ig He is preparing a people who can discern, what is of God 
vhat of Man’s rebellion in the movement of national recon- 
tion, and work with God in bringing social justice and world 


ilso p. lé f this iss 








peace and preparing India for the Gospel’. This is M. M. Thon 
in a cheerful prophetic mood and we can only hope and pray tl 
he is right. But we would also do well to reflect upon the le 
flattering portrait of the Indian Christian Community painted for 

vith freshness and vigour by John Webster Grant 

One of the functions of a creative minority according to Toynb 
e formulating of dynamic philosophies or theologies relevant 

the life of society. If the Church is to serve the new India in creat 

fashion it must have a theological outlook related to a changing Inc 


Bishop Kulandran calls this the “central issue’ of the Indian Churc! 


But Grant points out that “The vounger churches have contribut 


to theology but-their members have not written much theology’ 
Consequence of Pietism 

One of the reasons for this failure is the pietism which char 
terises the life of the Church, making radical thinking difficult 
M. M. Thomas puts it in the article from which | have just quot 
‘To recover the relevance of the Christian message to national | 
the Churches in India have to fight a battle against the oth 

idly, individualistic and “purely spiritual’ understanding 
Christ and His gospel which is widely prevalent’ 

A book which cought to be better known and more wv idely read 
Christianity and the Asian Revolution edited by R. B. Manik 
(now Bishop of Tranquebsr) The book points out that ‘Tt 
impossible to understand the vast upheaval in Asia today unless 


; 





ees it as a Social revolution affecting every aspect of socie 


political, economic, cultural and religious’ 
It is against this background that the Indian church must 
its thinking today Chapter VI entitled Christian concern for 
isian Revolution raises the question “Why should the Church 
concerned with social order and what is its prophetic task in A 
today 


The cry of ‘the whole Gospel for the whole man’ because 
spiritual life ts indivisibly rooted in all his conditions—physt« 
mental nd social’ wa raised as early as 1928 at the Jerusal 


Conference and it has been repeated by all the ecumenical c 


ferences held since. It has been increasingly realised, partly beca 
if the revival of Biblical theology, that ‘God ts the Lord of hist 
ind no area of life--whether it be economics or politics or any ot 
type of social relationshy ; apart from His judgment and merc 
The East Asia Christian Conferences held after World War IT | 
reflected Asian Christian thinking on this theme The confere 
held at Bangkok in 1949 declared “The Gospel proclaims that Go 
yvereigntvy includes all realms of life In East Asia, 


majority of people, both in rural and urban areas, live in conditi 
of abject poverty and under oppressive systems that cramp tl 


personality, and it is the will of God that the Church should wits 
to His redeeming love through an active concern for human freed 
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id justice’ The same note is sounded by the latest conference held 
Kuala Lumpur in May this year. The delegates said. ‘It is our 
ymmon conviction that the Church should be full participant in the 
w life in Asia, if she is to be effective in witnessing to Jesus 
hrist as Lord and Saviour’ 
Areas of Service 
What are the areas in which the Church must serve if its 
tness is to be more effective? As T. K. Thomas points out, 
e Christian church should not be embarrassed or frightened by 
fact that secular or non-Christian agencies are taking over the 
d work that the Christians were carrying on almost exclusively 
recently. The fact should be welcomed as a sign of the pervasive 
fluence the Church has exercised on non-Christian communities 
should also be taken as an invitation for co-operation’. What 
Church can still to will depend upon the nature of the State, 
h means that Christians must involve themselves in_ political 


elopments and relate themselves to the economic and _ social 
ning of the national government. In this connection the Study 
cument entitled The WITHMeSS | thr ( hare he ¥ amuadastl Sor fal ( hang 

yut by the Kuala Lumpur Conference is very helpful and ought 
be widely studied. Four areas are examined by the Document: 

| Responsibilities in political life 

2 Religious liberty 

; Problems of economic and social development 

$ Christian service in the frame-work of national welfare 


and development plar 


The problems listed under responsibilities in political life 
(a) Christian participation in the evolution of democratic forms 
eovernment. (+) The Christian attitude to the functions of the 
e in contemporary Asia. (c) Christian participation in political 

(d) International relations This section points out ‘the 


reme importance of exploring and evaluating the cultural past o 


‘ 
! 
ereat religions in this area. in order to set forth in greater relief 


ethical values in them which have relevance to the national 
rch for freedom and social justice. Indigenous cultural founda- 
ns are necessary for the ¢ ‘rgence and sustenance of a healthy 


cratic secular society's With regard to the role of the state. the 
ument asserts ‘in Asian countries we must stress the positive 
nment in the re-orderine of economic life. and th 


yf Christians and other citizens to accept the authority of the 


ind a great measut yf state-imposed discipline as a mean ) 
il progress’ It attributes the indifference of Christians in politics 
the inheritance of a _ pietistic Christian tradition coupled with 
ipist tendencies already inherent in Asia religious traditions The 


-section on *International Relations is an appeal to the Churc 








to co-operate with the Commission of the Churches on Internationa 
Affairs 


2 The section on Religious liberty takes its stand on Artic 


18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which reads 
‘Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience an 
eligion; this right includes freedom to change his religio: 
yr belief, and freedom either alone or in community wil 
others and in public and private to manifest his religio 
or belicf in teaching, practice, worship and observance’ 
Christians must be ever vigilant lest the State tramples upo 
this most fundamental of all forms of human freedom 
The section dealing with problems of economic and soc 
development covers a wide range of problems arising out of 
heightened tempo of industrialization and urbanization aft 
independence. It discusses the relationship of the Church to t 
goals of economic planning. It asks the churches to formulate the 
attitude to industrialization, community development, trade ar 
peasant unions, the disabilities of women, population growth a 
family planning, foreign aid and technical assistance and calls f 
a Sociological approach to the impact of technology on tradition 
patterns of life. The Document says, ‘It is our conviction that tl 
Churches should be deeply involved in the whole process of econom 
and community development. Otherwise all talk of moral an 
spiritual values will remain unrelated to the technical and soci 
realities of the situation. In most Churches this concern ts 


to be realized’ 


4. This section urges the Churches to relate their worl 
particularly in education and medicine to national welfare ar 
development plans. ‘We consider that the Christian Churches shoul 


relate themselves positively to these new goals and consider wh 
their constructive contribution can be in relation to them’ 

This survey of the contents of the East Asia Christian Counc! 
Document should convince us of the wide range and scale of tl 
rethinking we have to do about the service of the church. As tl 
Study entitled Re-thinking Missions published in 1932 put it, ‘It is 1 
longer good enough to open dispensaries, hospitals, orphanage 
schools, colleges, and universities to attract pagans to the Churc 
While you are caring for their bodies and cultivating their mind 

cial forces are working against you. The preaching of the Gos) 
must be accompanied by the proclamation of social justice’ 





Phere has, of course, been some thinking on these problems at 
we would draw attention particularly to the work of the Christia 
Institute for the Study of Religion and Society The publicatior 
of this Institute ought to be broadcast among the Churches and use 
by study groups and seminars wherever Christians are concerned 
this revolutionary situation to ‘see the hand of God and in obedienc 


give new heed to the claims of justice and common humanity’. 














News of the Association. 
Some Decisions of the Executive 
Committee. July 1960. 


THAT instead of a Study Institute for 1961 in Singapore we 


ncourage national and regional study institutes to be held in various 


aces 


THAT we confirm the arrangements for the 1962 Study Institute 
the field of Christian Ethics, suggesting as a theme “Man in 


hurch and Society’. Dr. D. T. Niles and Dr. John Bennett have 


en invited as guest lecturers, and both have accepted the invitation 


THAT the Serampore and London programmes of study be 
mmended to our schools as ways of meeting requirements of a 


id standard for a recognized degree 


THAT in each school there should be a faculty member respon- 


ble for sending news items to the Journal, and that in each school 


country some person should be especially responsible to encourage 
bscriptions for the Journal 


THAT we prepare a list of basic texts and reference books now 
‘d in our schools and that this list be made available to all schools, 
th the comments of all concerned 


THAT we recommend (a) that there be a consultation of re- 
entatives from Formosa, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Sarawak 
survey the situation regarding basic tools and texts in Chinese 
determine what needs should be next met 


(b) that representatives from these areas meet in Hong Kong, 
vember 16th—19th, 1960 


THAT in the light of the report of standards for Indian schools 
1 in the light of the need to encourage the raising of standards of 
r schools the following criteria be accepted as a working basis, to 
ercede those drawn up at the 1959 meeting; it being understood 
it this change will have to be formally voted on at the full meeting 
the Association in October 1961 


Accredited members (minimum requirements) 

Six full-time faculty members 

Eleven years general education as entrance requirement 
Library: 5,000 volumes 


USS100 per faculty member or 7% of the budget of the 
school as a minimum 











(h) 


{C) 


vho do not qualify in one of the above categories 
{ 


Budget approximately equivalent of US$8,000 


Courses--Eleven years general education + four years 
University Matriculation + four years 
Graduates from college + three years 


\ school year to represent about 30 weeks of study with be 


tween 13 and 20 hours of classwork per week 
Buildings, Classrooms, Libraries etc., adequate 


Associate members (minimum requirements) 
Four full-time faculty members 
Nine years general education as entrance requirement 


Library: 2.000 volumes 
USS$SO per faculty member or 4% of budget 
Courses (1) Nine vears five years 
(i1) Eleven years three vears 


sudget approxi lately equivalent of USS4 
\ school year to represent about 3 


- 
f 
- 


wee i Study, 
between 13 and 20 hours of classwork per week 
Juilding, Classrooms, Libraries etc., adequ ite 


Affiliated members. 


Schools elected to affiliated membership for fraternal purpo 


THAT on the basis of information found in the questionnai 
and from knowledge otherwise available to the Commission acc 
ditation be granted to the following schools 
(a) Accredited members. 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila 

Tainan Theological College 

Taiwan Theological College, 

| utheran Theological Seminary, Hong Kong 

rrinity Theological College, Singapore, 

Burma Divinity School, Insein, 

Nommensen University, Faculty of Theology, Sumatra 

Silliman University, College of Theology, Dumaguete (¢ 

Philippines 

Sekolah Tinggi Theologia, Djakarta 
(b) Associate members. 

Methodist Theological School, Sibu, 

McGilvary Theological Seminary, Thailand 

Nommensen University, School of Theology, Sumatra 

Theological Academy of Jogjakarta, Indonesia 
(c) Affiliated members. 


Union Theological College, Hong Kong 

















Harris Memorial School, Manila, 

Chung Chi College, Department of Theology, Hong Kong, 
Union Christian College, Department of Theology, San Fernando 
La Union, Philippines. 


THAT in the cases of questionnaires received from schools during 
the time of the Study Institute these be processed by the Executive 
Director of the Association and members of the Commission taking 

irt in the Institute; that in the case of questionnaires received after 
he Institute, if they fall clearly into one of the categories which 
ive been set up, the Executive Director be empowered to classify 
them in this way, since all of these classifications are regarded as 
rovisional and subject to further reconsideration and revision; that 
nm the case of those whose category is not clear, these be held until 
he next meeting 


Books Received 


\llen, Yorke Jr. A Seminary Survey. WHarper and Brothers, New 
York 1960 pp 640 $10.00 
Barth, K. God, Grace and Gospel. (Scottish Journal of Theology 
Occasional Papers No. 8). Translater J. S. McNab. Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh 1959. pp. 74. 8/6. 
Barth, Karl. The Humanity of God. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 1960. pp. 96. $2.50 
Beare, F. W. The Fpistle to the Philippians. (Black's Bible Com- 
mentaries). A. & C. Black Ltd., London 1959. pp. 182. 16s 
Berkouwer, G. ¢ The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl 
Barth. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Michigan 1956 
Translation from Dutch by Harry R. Boer. pp. 414. Paper- 
back $2.45 
oman, Thorlief. Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek. 
S.C.M. Press (Library of History and Doctrine) London 1960 
(Translation by Jules L. Moreau of Das hebraische Denken im 
Vergleich mit dem Griechischen). pp. 224. 2Is 
sosch, David. Die Heidenmission in der Zukunftsschau Jesu 
Zwingli Verlag, Zurich 1959. pp. 210 Fr.19 
sovd, Robert | I Scientists Look at the Bible (Key Books 
No. 1) Lutterworth Press, London 1959. pp. 48. 2s 
miley, G. W. Christian Ministry. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Michigan 1959. (A Pathway Book) pp. 119. $1.50 











Cragg, Kenneth. Sandals at the Mosque—Christian Presence 
Amid Islam. S.C.M. Press, London 1959. pp. 160. 12/6 

Crossley, John. Explaining the Gospel to Muslims. (Key Books 
No. 5) Lutterworth Press, London 1960. pp. 48. 2s 

Cullmann. The Christology of the New Testament. S.C.M. Press 
London 1959. pp. 342. 42s. (Translated from German Die 
Christologie des Neuen Testament. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck) Tiibingen 1957) 


Deschner, John Wesley’ s Christology An Interpretation 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 1960. pp. 220 
U.S.$4.50 


Devanandan, P. D. The Gospel and Renascent Hinduism. S.C.M 
Press, London pp. 62. 4s. (I.M.C. Research Pamphlets No. 8) 

Devanandan, P. D. and Thomas, M. M. (editors). The Changing 
Pattern of Family in India. Christian Institute for the Study 
of Religion and Society, Bangalore, 1960. pp. 160. Rs. 5.00 

De Wit ( The Date and Route of the Exodus The Pyndak 
Press, London 1960. pp. 20. 1/6 

Donaldson, Gordon. The Scottish Reformation. Cambridge Uni 
versity Press 1960. pp. 242. 30s 

Ehrhardt, Arnold. The Apostolic Ministry. (Scottish Journal of 
Pheology Occasional Papers No. 7) Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh 


1958 pp. 60 8/6 

Fargues, M. The Old Testament. Selections, Narrative and Com 
mentary. Translated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott. Darton 
Longman and Todd Lid., Publishers, London 1960. pp. 341 
18/6 


Ferre, Nels. Know Your Faith Epworth Press, London 196' 
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Grant, R. M. Gnosticism and Early Christianity. Columbia Univer 


sity Press, London, Oxford University Press 1959. pp. 227 
41/6 

Gireeves, Frederic Theology and the Cure of Souls 1n Intr 
duction to Pastoral Theolog Epworth Press, London 196 
pp. 180. 22/6 


Hughes, H. Trevor The Piety of Jeremy Taylor. MacMillan and 


Co., Ltd., London 1960. pp. 183. 25s 


Jocz. Jacob 1 Theology of Election. Israel and the Church) 
S.P.C.K. London 1958. pp. 227. 25s 
Judge, E. A. The Social Pattern of Christian Groups in the Fir 
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Century. Tyndale Press Ltd., 1960. pp Js 
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e, Howard Clark and Young Franklin W. Understanding the 


New Testament. Prentice—Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Fifth Printing 1960. pp. 492. Text edition for class- 
room $6.95. 


‘lock, Jas. Ethical Siudies. Personal, Social and Religious 


Christian Students Library No. 19, 1959. pp. 315. Rs.3.75. 


night, G. A. f A Biblical Approach to the Doctrine of the 


AY 


Trinity. (Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers 
No. 1) Oliver and Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh re-printed 1957 
pp bas 6s 

yurette, Kenneth Scott. Christianity in a Revolutionary Age 
Vol. Il. The Nineteenth Century in Europe—The Protestant 
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world—mainly from central 


in order to demonstrate the truth 
of his hypothesis, and his wide 
erudition and tenacity certainly 
honor him. Yet, Dr. Reik’s argu- 
mentation did not convince me, nor 
do | think that he will find much 
issent in the scholarly world 

As a 
that my 


means 


Australia 


theologian, I hurry to 
negative attitude was by no 
caused by a_ psychologist’s 
intruding on “holy ground On the 
contrary, I agree with Dr. Reik that 
historical understanding—and_ even 
the understanding of biblical 
needs urgently “some deepening 
through exploitation of concepts 
ind findings of psychoanalysis and 
depth-psychology” The possibility 
f a valuable contribution from the 
side of this branch of research is 

doubted. My concern Dr 
Reik’s method and the content of his 


State 


texts 


the 


doubts 


arguments and conclusions 
| My first question therefore, 1s 
in hodological one After reading 


l still L yuld 
archaeological 
really means 


ind re-reading the book 
not understand what 

psychoanalysis” (p. 97) 
and how it works. A philosophy of 
this rather new and “special branch 
of research has probably Deen given 
Yet. for the 


elsewhere wider read 


v public which he addresses the 
iuthor should have explained what 
he is doing It it archaeology? of 


sociology? or comparative history of 


religions? or biblical exegesis? Crit 
cism is made extremely difficult is 
the author leaps from one field of 
research to the other, without doing 
1 Satisfactory ob on one of them 


Or is he doing essentially psychoana 


lySIS thereby treating Judaisn 
Semit religions Christianity and 
Western civilisation (') as a collective 
person whose “psyche” has to be 


inalyzed on the base of it’s “child 
hood experiences”? Are the fore 
mentioned branches of research 
merely his instruments in 
reconstruct the patient’s childhood 
experience? In my psychology 
might help to analyze and understand 


order ( 


view 


from the human side the documents 
ind facts made available by histo 
rians, phenomenologists etc., but I 


cannot see how psychoanalysis could 
competently deal with the solution of 


( 


such a problem as the significance 
puberty rites The author claims 


operate aS a psychologist, but is 
his theory essentially a historical a 
exegetical one 
2 My second question concer 
the historical and ethnological asp 
of Dr. Reik’s hypothesis. Speak 
ibout = initiatior and puberty rit 
means to speak about a world-w 
phenomenon typical of primiti 
1.¢ closed intouched = societ 
Dr. Reik is amazingly well inforn 
ibout the story f religion 
ethnology—the branches of resear 
which usually dea th this pher 
menon But lid ne sufficient 
realize what cans to ascribde 
i tremendous mportance to 
tion and puberty rites Accord 
to his suggestion I the case 
incient Israel these rites vould 
y have beer t ied into hist 

Cal times ii De th altered for 
ind interpretation—but they wo 
have provided tl Das element fo 
new existence of Israc religious a 
national as well \ ent pube 
rite rediscove ad ind reins t 
during that myster is ceremony 
the mountat A ld have produc 
inequalled spiritual power for J 
sm, Christianity and Islam! | 
Mystery on the Mountain unveil 

I wder to make such a conclus 
ethnologically acceptable, Dr. R 
should have ] l it least 

yy two instances of a similar d 
yon t star j re il 
forgotten rites, esp illy pube 
rites If tribal confederacy, covena 
the ypnhany revelat reading 
divine law ym t Il Is 
ind resurrection yths and so 1 
ther elements of Israel's I 
really, as Dr. Reik wants to have 
stem fron in nitiatio rite t 
he should have pro 1 that the sa 
thing 1s ils t case vith o 
religious and national groups hold 
similar institutions lo suggest tl 
the entire complex f death and 
Surrection myths ncluding 
Christ Saga’ (p. 116) originates fr 
primitive puberty celebrations, is 
monstrosity Et ologists ! 
ippreciate Dr Reik’'s speculat 


audacity” (p I/) but I 
whether any of 


won 


14 
them could 
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serious 








ACIK § hypothesis 


sence ol 














S der 
ory 


such a clearly exaggerated 


: Finally, | have some remarks 
the theological implications of Dr 
[here is no use 
discussing the writer's view on the 
revelation; it may suffice 
note gratefullly that psychologists 
his standard no longer identity 
elation entirely with an expression 
the human soul As Dr Reik 
ntinually invokes the biblical 
port of the Sinai events, he actually 
ters the field of biblical exegesis 
1 his thesis becomes also an exe 
cal one. But with all his up-to 
ite knowledge of the literature on 
Pentateuch tradition, the write! 
1 not succeed, in my view, to do 


ce to the texts in question Every 
ylar on this field has the right 
] indeed, the duty to look 
chind the screen 1.e€. to investigate 
pre-biblical traditions, myths and 
iments to which the text might 
ide Quite different is Dr. Reik’s 
mpt to declare a_ hypothetical 
berty ritual—of which he cannot 
dduce real evidence—as ‘truth 
eath the texts’, and therefore the 
re tradition on Exodus and Sinai 
i single. consciously worked out 


stortion and alteration” (p. 96 and 
sim) of that ritual! 


know better 


I shou d Say 
about the growth of 


tateuch tradition Are we sup 
d to believe, that the biblical 
rative—composed in postexili 


t 
I 


e out of materials of various ages 
backgrounds, as it is 
p with one 


i he Exodus story was mere 


should be 
distortive intentior 


appendix to. the 


introductory 


tral Sinai drama (p. 177)? that the 
lical narrative “displaces events 
) the generation of young men to 
whole people” (p. 179)? that the 


inal Passover was nothing else 
an initiation festival (p. 104 
nst p. 40)? that Israel’s confede 
ind covenant tradition ultimately 
in the blood brotherhood of the 
ited youngsters (p. 87-96)? if 
der, clouds and lighting around 
Sinai theophany were simply the 
t of “human agency”, performed 
Israel's their clever 
te advisers (p. 70), what then are 
to do with other biblical theo 


elders and 
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phany passages often much older then 
the Sinai story from the point of view 
of the history of literature? 
is no end to such questions 


There 
“Spe 
culative audacity” may be useful even 
n the field of biblical exegesis, but 
it becomes dangerous, when practised 
is in Dr. Reik’s book 

It is with deep disappointment that 
| laid this book away I do not 
think that the Mystery on the 
Mountain has been solved, nor that 
it has been seen appropriately The 
mystery of Israel’s election bette 
unsolved. Concerning the 
puberty rite hypothesis, I quote p 
105 He who wants to prove too 
much, proves nothing 


Chr. BARTH 
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Myth and Reality in the Old Testa- 


ment. Brevard S. Childs, Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 27 
Alec R Allenson Naperville and 
» M Press London 1960 


US$2.00 and 9/6 


After lan Henderson’s Myth in the 
New Testament published more than 
10 years ago, the Studies in Biblical 
Lheology brings an -Old 
lfestament equivalent by the hand of 
Dr. Childs The 


Princeton 


series now 


author studied at 
Heidelberg and Basel, and 
vas recently appointed as Assistant 
Professor of Old Testament at Yale 
Divinity School As a pupil of G 
on Rad, W Jaumgartner and W 
Eichrodt, he combines sound scholar 
ship with a living theological interest 
here is a man promising outstanding 
contributions in the field of biblical 
research 

Dr. Childs’ book is not just another 
monograph on the problem of myth 
of which many Ihe 
writer suggests a new approach to the 
problem I am convinced that it will 
prove to be a decisive “leap 
forward” not only in the discussion 
iround Bultmann’s demythologizing 
programme, but also directly for the 
understanding of so many mythical 
aspects of the Bible 
hitherto never interpreted satisfactori 


there are so 


soon 


passages and 


ly 
Basic for Dr. Childs’ thesis is the 
conviction that the problem of myth 








0.1 
0.1 


is essentially the problen 


of the s understanding of reality 


p 7 Myth has as its ultimate 
oncern an understanding of realit 
ind so has the O.1 the latter deve 
loped an understanding which car 
conflict with the mythical I he 
Q.1. did not reject myth as a whole 
rather assimilated and corrected 
mythical materials for its own pur 
pose, and so became the true fore 
runner of what we call ‘demytholo 


Ir the author dis 


his first ch ipter 


cerns two fundamental definitions 
i myth which up to now have been 
sed alternatively for biblical studies 


broad 


still 


historic-philosophical co 
defended by R. Bultmann 
mythical is relegat 
the sphere of the super-natural; ar 


to 


ed t 


d 


the 


vnhere 


the narrow, form-critical one defining 
myth as a literary form, namely as a 
story about gods” (preferred by the 
late H. Gunkel) According to the 
vriter’s admirably co Se Critlicist 
both concepts fail to indicate the 
actual purpose and social functio 
myth, and therefore cannot serve 
is useful tools for biblical studies 
The second chapter unfolds the 
phenomenological definition of myt! 
which is supported now by most 
cholars of comparative religion and 
inn logy ind considrered by Dr 
Childs as the correct starting point 
for discussing the problem or myth 
n the Old Testament. It runs 
in abridged summary which is the 
reviewers responsibility—as follows 
Myth is a sacred story describing 
the establishment of the existent 
natural order, conceived by primitive 
man iS 1 work of personalized 
powers projected back to in event 
in the primeval age which has to De 


actualized and re-enforced period il 


ly by it’s dramatic re-enactmen 
the cult So myth inderstands 
ind, as a cultic drama, maintains 
reality An excellent Survey n 
the essence of some myths in primi 
tive, in Sumerian and Babylonian and 
ancient Egyptian religion shows 
ww the world structure the ryt 
c change of seasons and of life 
d death in nature or even a system 
f political order appear in turn as 


reality 


ythical 


{ 


The 
book 


biblical p 


( hilds 
series 
mythica 
discussio 
of Gen s3 6:1-4; Ex 
4:24-26; Is. 11 and 14:12-21 
belongs to the most valuable parts of 
this book and will directly help those 
engaged in biblical exegesis and theo 


chapter of Dr 


extensively i 


third 


treats 


a) 
asSages containing 


material! Ihe successive 
| 2 ] < 


6-9 


hogy As already mentioned above 
there is no general principle whicl 
could be called determinative for tl 
QO.1T.’s attitude towards myth Grow 
ng in the mids of Israel's Sstrugg 
to survive the flood of mythical think 
ing and living, the O.T. traditior 
gradually assimilated historicize 


iutilated metaphoricised” or eve 
brok« the myths ch already ha 
become an integral element of Israel's 
own thinking 

Ihe fourth chapter attempts 1 
analyse in a more positive fashi 
the O.T.’s concept of reality as ex 


pressed in the categories of time ar 


space In regard to time, the my 
vishes to miainta the prime\ 
reality while the O.1 looks for t 
new reality created by God's redemy 
ve history “which is rooted in t 
past but strives for fulfilment in tl 
future’ (p. 83). Similarly, the myth 
il concept of wishes | 
maintain the sacred or profane realit 
of space created in a primeval a 
while the O.1 looks for 1 ne 
special reality brought into existen 
by God's acts in history but 
» come in it’s fulness in the futur 
lr i [ew pages Dr. Childs fina 
discusses the (neoiorical proble 
~ myth in the light of his find: 
(chapter V) the fir 


As one of 


H. Gunkel saw the demytholog 
tendency of the O.-1 { vards myt 
sull, he did not proceed to ask t 
question w/ t took this attitu 
If the O.T. overcame the myth 
to an ul derstat ling i realty wi 
opposed the mythica hat, the 
have we to ask is the nature ol 
reality of which the sible is 
tness? Ihe world’s order as it 
established the beginning accord 
to myth, aS it 1s 1 ind shall be 
ever through its cultic representat 
is in the () | S ew merely a Passe 
by reality, left behind by the 1 
things created by God But « 
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iDoutl 

Curren 
Oy 

1s reden ptive I 


| 
as 


seeks al 


yn, but 


he tears 
redemptive 
by R. Bu 
Barth and 


ince lt 
n. K 
i to 


loose I 


ol 
use 
ept o! hist 


Ist Ac 


d qualities 


wing the ol 
Dr 


Ss 


ory 


an abst 
e external « 
n the tota 


xpressed historically 


icsSe I Ww 


answe 
nistory 
Cy 


ne if 


real 


exper;riecl 


things 


hn? A 


systen 


cd World ind 
type ol 


rather 


Biblical 
facts of 
‘ Dr 


ne 


the 
MISLOTY 
T n t 
that 


last 
ideas 
nterpreted 
inn, O. Cull 
I Wright 
gible 
nistory 
l 


the 


ecartn 
Dis 


lalistic 


i 4 
Chil 


the rea Vy to 


Witness Not 


as sug 


Israel lies the 


ract trut! Or 


| vine 


or unhistor 
YV in its life and the message of 
O.1 itsell Regarding the 
tio ~ the two Testaments tne 
I ) s his irgument ynen ic 
mnates New Israel iS the fore 
g manifestation of Jesus Christ 
0 45.) Wherever Israel respor 
l faith tne ew existence 
h is Je s Christ Vas ik £ 
ble shape 
C ipproach suggested by 
( hilds nas | course like all 
Cc! Pe ict ty ts weak nesses 
could ask for instance whether 
cept of “New Israel” entire! 
the danger 1% arbitrary ab 
yn, and whether it really is “a 
ble, earthbound real ty such as 
iuthor clair t to be How 
Ve il Valit eagerly for 
CT CXF if il s 
hardly ed to nder e tl 
tial importa ft this book f 
Se interested a true recovery 
e Old Testar ent for ne ( ris 
Church A phenomen gical 
theological qguiry about Soutl 
Asian mythology vhon shall 
1? who will go for s?—micht 
t a great deal from Dr. Child's 
Warmly recommended for 
| and private libraries! 

Gnosis: Divine Wisdom. Frithjof 
Scnuo Jot Murra 1YSY9 
cat men are usually careful what 

Vrite ] | Ss Elio 


scholarship 
r 
i 


distinguished 
writ [hat 


hinker 
makes 


and a 
my 


careful 


er problem all 


he harder According to the dust 
cover of this book “Gnosis”. 1 

Eliot wrote of one of Mr. Schuon’s 
earlier productions, “I have met no 
more impressive work in the com 


parative study of Oriental and Occi 


dental religion After struggling 
through CsnosIs I cannot under 
stand how Mr. Schuon could ever 
have written a book worthy of such 
praise from T. S. Eliot 

But this reviewer must admit that 
ne fais to see just what Mr. Schuon 
5 trying to say. Perhaps his main 
dea was to take the Sanskrit words 

ina and bhakti, and apply these 
two categories of knowledge and lo e 
to Christian experience But this is 
Only a guess Ihe purpose of the 
book 1s indeed hard to discover It 
S not only difficult to find anv logical 


connection between the various chap 
ters even the individual page iS 
Iter comprehensible At least, all 
that can be got hold of is this that 
ne Author repeatedly takes concepts 
from Hinduism, or Christianity. an 
otes that something similar can be 
found in Christianity, or Hinduisn 

yr indeed in Islam, Buddhism. Omar 
Khayyum or almost anywhere 

But I must be specific—even if Mr 
Scl frequently is not. When he 
Says Christianity. he means ipparently 
Roman Cathol cism con plete with 
Mariolatry and miracles In saying 
for instance that God works through 


irious religious traditions ! 


mporat 


( iPvues 


of Hone 


1S Ihe conte es 


Shi n, the most illustrious represent 
tative of Japanese Amidism, observed 
their master the same phenomena 
% luminosity and of reading at night 
ut either lamp or candle as the 
yntemporaries of the great St 
leresa Vere to observe Some centuries 
ter; or again, this same Honen had 
siONS Shared sometimes by those 
around hin 1 Buddhas and Box 
Sattvas, just aS our mystics of the 
West have been able to behold Christ 
1 the Virgi 
Mr. Schuon gives an impression olf 


He 
miscellaneous informatior 


displays an unusua 
imount o 


hristian religions 


Sanskrit words, ane 








throws in some Arabic too s3ut his 
references to Christianity are not what 
ye would expect from a scholar. It 


s unfair to point out that ‘prayer and 


fasting’ are not found in the best 
manuscripts, but surely not even a 
Roman Catholic has to believe that 


the devotion of the Rosary goes back 
o the beginning of church history 
Mr. Schuon gratuitously attacks 
theory of evolution: the more intel 
gent Roman Catholics avoid any 
to it, while the 

or the infallible 
unchang ng 


the 
] 
reie 
waiting 
for 
the 


rence neces 


So) 


century 
to 


Sary 
( hurch 
baith 
All told, it 
picked 


ideas 


redefine 


that 
ot 
mans 


our 


words 


Author 
and 


religions 


seems 


up a lot 


about 


nas 

some 
But his ol 
Rive one any 
fundity of 

oriental ones 
Mr. Schuon 


¢ criticism 


use Western ideas does not 


in the pro 
understanding of 


conhdence 


nis 


would 
that his 


perhaps resent 
ideas not 
logically developed He may well 
of himself as primarily a poet 
who hopes to produce insight by 
riginal ol 
images 

Mary —like the 

or ‘horizontal’; 


Jewel is 


are 
think 
an 
confrontation ideas and 
is ‘surface’ 
like t 


} 
in the 


Lotus 


‘Jesus’ 
and 


vertical 


centre’ 
dynamic relationship 
This is backed up by a assert 
Nazareth means ‘flower and 
why Nazareth may 
compared to the the Lotus 
| take it that the absence of precise 
concepts is turther proved by 
mnstant of single inverted 
normally mean, “I 
word in a_ special 
be understood from 
But every page 


words so how can the 


note 
ng that 
ry 
de 


this 1s Jesus of 


Jewel in 
the 
com 


im 


use 
Ma I hese 


ising this sense 


Which will the 


context when 
used 


what the context 


rie ludes 


poor reader sort out 


s driving at? 
book IS 
and it 
though I 
any 


translated from the 
reads like a 

doubt whether it 
the original 


EMAN 
Honekons 

Allen Jr 
York 


(with 


The 
French trans 


on 


| 


Ould De in 


clearer 
R. TRI 
UTC 


Yorke 
New 
S810 


maps) 


A Seminary Survey. 
Harper & Bros 
640pp 1960 | 

tables | 


189 ind 


This book is a remarkable ‘tour d 
force It lists 580 theological semi 
naries in Asia Africa and Lat 
America, including Protestant, Roma 
Orthodox, an 
gives the activitie 
of their financial back 
ing, their faculty and student strengt! 
th puts tt 
against of the 
( hurch 


‘ 
OI 


rn 


Catholic and Easter 


some account ol 


these schools 


etc and 
the background 
Society situation 

the Roman Catholic and Gree 
Orthodox Churches have praised tI 


libraries 


clr 


sound analysis, shrewd understandir 
ind OD PCHIV< presentation ov! I 
writer, and Dr. Van Duser, Preside 
of Union Theological Seminary Ne 
York, had described it as CAL 
ordinary, informative, sobering ar 
provocative exposure of the strengt 
ind the shocking weaknesses of tl 
foundation nterprise of Christia 
advance the most important c 

tribution to the literature of theo 
gical educatio ind to an unde 
standing of Christian missions to 

lorthcoming in many years 


I} Church as 
there iS a gr 
yne hopes will be the subje 
ind 
boards 
theologi 
Churche 
and 
in 


In terms of ove 
missionary 
deal that 
ol examuinatior 


mination—by miss 


trat 
Strategy 


close 
(st 


on 
largely the backers of 
education in the ‘Younger 
by theological ed 
leaders of the cl 
Africa and | America 
[he conclusion is that 
business of training the 
| far as Protestant Christiar 
areas iS concerned—has be 
in of the n 
In theory, alm 
1.M< 
uning of 


number 


icators 
urcnes As 
atin 
this 
ministry 


Cruc 
east So 
n these 
aa 

ne 


siona;ry 


step-child I 
enterprise 
from 


ron 
*} 


everyone the rar 
igrees thal 
ministry 


priority 


theological tr 
must dec a 

sut wher t comes to 
question of financ muss 


boards and sending organizations 


al Support 


remarkably loth to make practice 
this theory Among missionary so« 
ties im the United Kingdom, 
example, 1.96% is the highest p 
centage of tota income given 
theological education In the Un 
States the percentage iS bett 
Ihere the highest s 119 

Lp to now the mission boa 
have often tended to be more inte! 
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seli-ex 


Authorities 

















n bandages than books, in hos 

s rather than libraries, and in 
ir education aS opposed to the 
ng of men for the munistry 
SOS) 


e seven reasons given for the 
ect of theological education (page 
following) should be studied by 
issiona;ry 
coming yeal 
vifered in criticism, but in ‘ar 
pt to explain, in part at least 
‘the step-child or orphan of 
Christian World Mission’ 


that way (page 566) 


sending agencies in 


Ihese reasons are 


Came 


tne recommendations most ol 


this reviewer to be 


seem to 
sound in terms of the theolo 
schools he is acquainted with in 
1-East Asia 4 smaller number 
better seminaries, rather than a 
feration of smaller and inferior 
better faculty training; better 


Ity housing: outstanding 


theolo 


| teachers from American and 
pean seminaries being available 
each in Asia, Africa and Latin 


rica during their sabbatical 
es: recruitment of better students 
r scrutiny of the curricula to 
that they are more relevant to 
problems of rapidly 
ties in these parts of the world 
study of the ‘spiritual 
lation of student candidates for 
priesthood in this field Pro 


nt 


changing 


more 


would 
ir to be deficient’. (page 477) 
these and other suggestions are 
ent \ more questionable one 
it suggesting that seminaries in 
West should ‘adopt’ seminar.es in 
Africa or Latin America 
tainly a fruitful working arrange 
t might be worked out but ter 
logy of this kind rather suggests 
ternalism that these parts of the 
/ 


theological schools 


are seeking to avoid Asso 
ns of theological schools in the 
and in Asia oO! Africa or il 
ization like EBE.A.C< ind == its 
nittee on theological education 
t prov de 
s kind of thing. while avoiding 
paternal overtones that might 


‘orphan 


alternative machinery 


more the 
of the theological schools in 


ind Africa 


isize still 


these recommendations 


ny of 





form part of the continuing policy of 
the Nanking Board of Founders and 
will also be embodied in the pro 
gramme of the Theological Educa 
tion Fund Committee, a body with 
which this survey has close historical 
connections 

What has been said above will be 
sufficient to show that the reviewer 
iS appreciative of the main conten 
tions of the author Ihe criticisms 
of the survey that follow should not 
be allowed to detract from a positive 
appreciation of its value Also the 
criticisms refer only to the sections 
yn East Asia and particularly South 
East Asia where this reviewer has 
had some personal acquaintances with 
theological schools in the last few 
would expect this 1960 
publication to be more up-to-date 
As it is, it is often difficult to make 


years One 


out whether the facts mentioned and 
the picture drawn is that of early 
1952 which the Anderson /Smith 


report describes, or that of 1955, 1956 
or 1957. For example, the impres 
sion left on the reader of page 117 
regarding Trinity Theological College 
Singapore, 1s that the 


mentioned are still 


weak nesses 
features of this 
school whereas at the end of 
1958 there were 1] full-time 
ind 4. part-time teachers and 
60 students, all full-time, and all 
years general education 
them. One might 
figures to 


with twelve 
behind have ex 
have been 


1960 publication 


these 


ncluded in a 


' 
pected 


Another weakness of the survey 

regards East Asia and 
South-East Asia schools—is that there 
s little attempt to evaluate the 


standard of training by 


it least as 


theological 


reference to the years of general edu 


ition required on entrance Thus 
Ambon has 46 students and Trinity 
Iheological College, Singapore has 
—_ 

iccording to the figures given 


But Ambon, as all Indonesian semi 
naries except Dyakarta, requires only 
nine years ol 1 
whereas Trinity 
? 


general ucatior 
Singapore requires 
years (Cambridge 
higher middle) 
This criterion applies also to the 
schools of theology in the Philippines 
vhere B.Th or 3D degrees are 
given, the value of which depend a 


eleven Or welve 


certificate or Chinese 
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good deal on tl 
general education 
nased ] the 
l ma tables 
Survey numoder 


tudent is not 


to a unilorm Sstar 





at | 


the 


c 


Lor somew 
Probably 


printer for 


1960 have mean 
tant development 
ive had to be 
kok Theological 


noped to start a 


e quality of the 
on which they are 
column appearing 
throughout the 
ol theological 


worked out according 


lard and is there 
inreliable 
demands of the 


tT 


S 


omitted 


( 


Journal of 


a book to be published 1 


that some impor! 
in South I t Asia 


[he Bang 


Sé 


is 


onference of 1956 


Theology 


or South-lf ist Asia voted to I yund 
in Association of Theological Schools 
n South-East Asia; and to appoint 
1 committee to report on standardiz 
ati of degrees and accreditatior 
All these hopes nd plans of 1956 
have been put into effect since July 
19S9 In iddition a conference or 


ol 


vorkshop 


theologic il 


librarians 





inder the leadership of Professor 
Raymond Morris of Yale Divinity 
School took place in February 1989 
ind put in motion some important 
plans to improve theological libraries 
n this area—a book listing to guide 
librarians in the matter of book 
stocks, a librarian’s manual ind a 
classif ation schedule idapted to the 
needs f Asian theological libraries 
These have all now been incorporated 
to the plans of the I} ylogical 
Education Fund Committee Also 
such tacts as that in the two years 
1957 to 1959, the Faculty of Theology 
it Nommensen University, Pematang 
Siantatr s able to double the un 
yer Of books, raising the total up to 
ver 3,000; and that Trinity Theolo 
gical College, Singapore, has mor 
than §.000 volumes in English and 
over 2.000 volumes in Chinese hese 
facts, and the library grants of the 
Nank fjoard of Founders to a 
food ma schools in So th-I ist 
Asia over the past eigl years have 
meant that the quotation on page 
233 s not entirely valid I here 
has bee no significant improvement 
1 the condition of the libraries in 
the seminaries in South-East and East 
Asia Study Institutes for theolo 
gical teachers in South-East Asia and 
East Asia begun 1957, now form 
part of an on-going programr to 


stand s of teaching, a 
inity of discuss 


ems if 


raise the 
to 
methods an 
teaching cI. page 

So, 
quite ‘the last 


though its 


offer tne 0} port 
theologi 
14? 
ita) 


good as this is, it is T 


terms of fa 
analysis, bac 
recomn 


Survey 
word in 
general 
ground ind 
e Ihe criticis 
to 
sen 
but tl 


neasiness 


part 


dations are 


Q 
iv 


ith 


have 
the 


above course 


ol 


en 
the treatment 


kr Wr to the 


do raise a ce 


se 
ries er 
u 
regard to the tactual survey 
respect to 


Some ot 
leading or wrong 
prin 
other 
South-I 
actual f 
lar 


SeT 


guage 
theological educat the Burt 
Divinity School; Trinity Theolog 
College glish department): Ur 
Manila: (¢ 
versity College 
Theology, Lloilo; Silliman Univers 
College of Phe St Andre 
Seminary Manila ind | 1} 


Iheolog 


tral Philipp 


ity 


nes Ur 


ywogy 


on 


gical College, Hong Kong | 
reference to the | ted Free Chu 
of Scotland (page 61) is thirty 
years out of date! 1M. (page l 
should be D.F.M. of N.C.C.U.S 
Indonesia ind Borneo (page l 
ould be better d ed into Indo 
sia, Indonesian Borneo (Kalimant 
ind Sarawak 

Ment might have been made 
th Iba $cc {f the Methox 
Theologica ss 0) S ou Saraw 
(page 128) and of the new scl 
for tra g pastors for the Ab 
gil il ¢ Il es 1 Formosa both 
lower levels of academic training tl 
the other chools sted, but 
significant terms yt tast grow 
Chnurcnes 

Nevertheless, this is a remarka 
boo uncerill g the weaknesses 
the logical ed ication if the il 
discussed, and in many ways point 
to the direct which we nn 
move ahead It is the more welco 
mn its theory since it IS associa 
with ictice iS ibodied 





nr 
t 


Sealantic Fund [he Theolog 














A cation Fund Committee, and the viction of spirit. It strikes this re 








, } ent stimulus to make a serious ewer as being more sermonic than 
) rt in this vital field studious in its presentation, and is 
IR | idmittedly projected toward a Wes 
tern audience, particularly American 
} Outside The Camp. Charles C. West It is not to be supposed that the 
: Doubleday & Company Inc book will be fitting bed-time reading 
Garden City New Y rk 1959 nducing sweet slumber for the tired 
: pp 168 S200 mind: on the contrarv. it will stimu 





j 1 } j i } late the mind and stir the conscience 
S o suffere yuts » the 
oe eee ureree « = ne ft the careful reader 











j 
' e in order to sanctify the people 
hb} Py For West, the missionary frontier 
ugh nis own blood Let us , j 
‘ ' ‘ +} of the Church is today to be found 
t efore go forth to him outside the 
n a setting of a divided world of 
p, bearing abuse for him. For . 
omy a at ne ee os alternatives Between Two Worlds 
' a oS me Sy s the title of the first chapter and 
a 3-17-11) ine itie 1€ l chapte am 
details the rise of nationalism, the 
| | he camp became the city ol Jeru reviy il ol old religions revolution 
t out yf vnic Was cast OUI ind the establishment of numerous 
c ' ; — ea ee , ' 
I Jesus Christ to endure the final humanist social democracies in which 
f ictic humiliation and suffering of man is able by means of good 
| on eartil That city of Jeru yovernment to treat all of his owr 
: for Charles West has become ills, and finally, the reaching forth 
. world organized religiously — Communism to the whole world 
. st God I which the church Different is these ideologies may 
( ve as rebel and outcaste not ippeal tney are united in their 
ted churchgoers but protestors ipproach to man’s deepest problems 
+ ! ' l 
roublemakers for the sake | their sense yy sufficiency without 
t , y if > | 
st, trying to remind the world God Thus, the church finds itself 
: ‘ ‘ ] | of +} — nt 
: Ss true life, sharing the serva n the middle. seeking its wav between 
, ] ind suffering of Christ not the two worlds of (a) the “ism 
¥y cogs in the world’s organiz haracteristic of its particular national 
yut witnesses in daily practice scene and (b) the image of God and 
, every rganization is_ relative his will from its heritage 
co j ‘ r i 7 ' 
S sguided when it thinks only But that situation grows even worse 
oO t wn rite *<T } 2) { . 
118 . “4 interests and prac , is the very foundations of life are 
ecds Qur business 1s to remind e oe t — , 
Ie (hurcl nd world that. the ake Doub Dh sacesiy perplexity arate 
ane MUTOH ‘ee ( WwW ¢ G hal ney reated on every hand is rapid social 
not tie sult Ip V l 
‘ “" it Camps, eve [ we hange rejects or remoulds the past 
bh ire thrown out of them as rethinks in new forms all that culture 
c S \ Sut owe he tn } the 
a B e do this 4 r5 has dictated, and wrestles with the 
10 f + " d th d 
i e Church and . rT seeming pal idoxes and contradictions 
awahk Low te nctify them bv bringing : 
, ~ wy on ctily od F ring c I he biblical message of salvatior 
L pn to wt t om is | ng or 
1 aC ia p doing | Yet, the writer utterly rejects an 
.t a C t in that ty whi r wh 
1 aS ~ om mS n ippraisal which concludes that the 
I NI n y so otter 
: come, ol Ncn evel . situation is hopeless He reviews and 
i 18 oretasts (p 40) P 
es us a foretaste p. 14 riticizes as inadequate three remedies 
s latest book from the per frequently voiced bv Christians (1) 
) | : 
| es ( West was written espe Salvation Dy public relations as ex 
is the major study book I pressed in America’s motto In God 
h ' nd n We Tr t (>) | t » hy | 
' Life ind Missior er hasis Cc rus -) Salvation Y mora 
CS r to the 18th Quadrennial Con respectability as represented by John 
AT ce of the W.S.C.F. on the Chris Foster Dulles’ conviction that Ame 
nt i 
in World Mission, held at Athens rica by making herself morally 
n December 1989 (p s) correct according to just principles 
wt igh it lacks the voluminousness before the nations, can win her case 
ld s earlier work, Communism and with them and even become for 
Theo gia (1958) t I es wiltl them in example which they Will 
yo ’ . 
OF same claritv of stvle and cor want to emulate and (3) salvation 








| 
i 





by religion as seen in increased attend 


ance at the churches and multipli 


t) 


cation of evangelists touring the 


world For West, the answer to 


present ills is found in the sense 
of the Prophet Jeremiah’s words 


Cursed be the man that trusteth in 


man, and maketh flesh his arm 


jlessed is the man that trusteth 
in the Lord, and whose hope the 


Lord is (Jeremiah 17) He sum 


mariZes 


‘What then is this calling to 
vhich the shaking of our found 
ations points? We share it with 
our fellow Christians in revolu 
tionary lands as well: to live be 
tween this world which men have 
made, torn as it is among many 
societies at war with each other 
ind the world as God intends it 
reconciles it, and rules it as his 
kingdom This is the faith and 
the art we need to learn (p. 73) 
Such statements are a natural pre 

liminary to the discussion of “God 
ind the World West presents his 
arguments for the immanence of God 
in the world around us seeing in 
man’s numerous quests for God 
various operations of God. His own 
words best summarize the ideas pre 
sented 

“Yet both it (the secular mood) 
and the spirit of rebellion bear 
witness in our world today to what 
Moses in God's name was trying to 
convey to the people of Israel, 
ind what Paul was saying to the 
Athenians. God is not a system 
of knowledge. He is not a power 
ful order of peace and prosperity 
in which all social problems are 
solved In short. he is not a reli 
gion, as we human beings set them 
up. God has put us in a world 
where in fact as Camus says 
we are alone 1lone as the Israel 
ites were when Moses went up on 
the mountain: alone as the Athe 

ins were when they worshipped 
the unknown god’ and found the 
message about Christ and the re 
surrection foolishness.” (p. 97) 
Here again then is paradox. God, 

though in the world yet is not in the 
world he mission of the church 
becomes the direction of man’s quest 
for God—a quest not based on 


( 


human effort alone, but upon divi 


revelation That revelation is rea 
for the world exists as an expressi 
of God's love and choice Mar 
very quest for God is an indicati 
of God's self-revelation View 

every area and aspect of man’s lif 
West concludes, “At all these poir 
the power of God, the reconcilir 
work of Christ, operates, not in 

church which meets on Sunda 
morning not on the edge of t! 


world, but in the middle of daily lif 
ind thought (p. 109) 

Ihe problem of the individual as 
Christian then occupies the author 


thinking Childrer n the hon 
the community, the family, in tl 
church, indeed, every phase of tl 
Christian's life is 


part of the chur 
») minister to ti 
world, the Christian must be in tl 
world as completely as Jesus Chr 
himself was a part of the country 
culture in which he walked We al 
bound to find ourselves at odds wit 
1 world which seems constantly 
be attempting reorganization of 
centers, without need for God and h 
Christ But the church, through 
member Christians, acts as a battl 
ground where God fights for mar 
response to him. And though ma 
may resist, there are signs to in 
cate that the victory shall be God 
In the final chapter, writing unde 
the same theme as the title of tl 
book West details his thoughts 
every Christian as a missionary H 
field of service, or battleground 
the church AND the world—whe 
ever man seeks to distort God's reve 
lation of himself Whether loc 
or foreign, the church’s mission m 
be clothed in the world’s culture, b 


4 
n its mission I< 


characterized by resistance, rebellior 
revolution—hbasic revulsior fr 
that which clouds the revelation 
God's love The Christian mission 
the church and that of every churcl 
man for himself as an individual mu 
needs be-as critic of man’s waywari 
ness from God's revelation, and 
catharsis for his estrangement fror 


God 


Here is a book which can profi 
ibly be read. digested. and passed i 
to another Ihe challenge it bring 


is personal to the individual ar 
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orporate to every Christian com 
nunity. For South-East Asia, pos- 
bly the book’s greatest value can 
e realized in making it available to 
s many Christians as possible, and 
irticularly to those who make up 
e Western personnel serving with 
e younger churches 
DONALD M. CRIDER 
K ac flirt B hle Training Si hool 
Kutkai N.S.S. Burma 


We Were Brought Together: Report 
of the national conference of 
Australian Churches 1960 
Ed David M Taylor Svdney 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches. pp. 181 


4S 


sually reports of conferences are 
retty dry material, but this is an 
xcellent piece of reporting which 
nveys something of the sense of 
ynder very widely felt after this 
nference, that God had done great 
ngs for the churches in Australia, 
d that He had great things still to 
» through them This Conference 
iy well prove to have been the 
st significant meeting of churchmen 
Australia to date. The story of its 
reparation over three years, and 
rrying through in last February is 
told. Four hundred and thirty 
presentatives of eighteen different 
yminations and different brands 
churchmanship “were brought 
ether” for nine days, and grew 
ether, as they studied the Bible, 
rked on commissions. listened to 
stralian and Church leaders from 
vad, particularly from Asia. Pro 
bly the most important bit of pre 
ration for this Conference was the 
iment entitled “The Authority 
the Word of God Primarily as 
liated in Holy Scripture”, men 
ed in our editorial in this issue 
was the concern of Commission 
hich has an important statement 


the Conference Report The fact 
some Asian leaders were there 
zuest speakers is significant. M 


Thomas spoke on ‘The Task of 
Church in a Revolutionary Age’, 
hop Sobrepena on ‘Servants of 
ist in a Surging World’ and Masao 
kenaka on ‘The Church and the 
ustrial Community’ But the 


greatest impact made on this Austra- 
lian Conference was that of Lesslie 
Newbigin who gave the keynote 
address—a superb challenge on the 
life of the Church which is mission, 
rooted in God's very nature as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit; four talks on 
1 Peter in the Bible Studies; and the 
final word’ on behalf of the guests 
This word. besides being a ‘thank 
you’ and a warning against the ten- 
dency to think that the centre of 
things is always somewhere else, was 
a plea for more sound and systematic 
thinking about the faith on the part 
of the churches. “If the Church is 
going to meet and master the forces 
which are shaping the secular world 
of our time, she needs to put a far 
greater proportion of her strength 
behind the work of the theologians; 
she needs a theology which is not a 
mere product of changing moods and 
fashions but deeply based in Scrip 
ture, stated in terms in which the 
world lives, relevant to the forces 
which are actually shaping the lives 
of men. It is not sufficient for the 
Church to attend to tactics: she must 
attend first to trust.” 


One of the most valuable parts of 
the Report is a provocative and hard 
hitting talk by Lesslie Newbigin on 
‘Basic Issues in Church Union’ given 
at a consultation following _ this 
national conference Faith and 
Order commissions and Church 
Union negotiating committees in Asia 
cannot afford to over look the 
approach that is so vigorously main 
tained in these fifteen pages 


Parts of this book are naturally 
fairly prosaic, especially some of the 
commission reports, but it is ‘dif 
ferent’ in many ways, some of which 
have been indicated. We recommend 
that it should have its place in our 
Asian theological school libraries 
especially as Australia’s destiny is 
clearly set with us in Asia 


Men of Unity. Stephen Neill.S.C.M 
Paperback 1960. pp. 192. Ss 
Beginning at Edinburgh. Hugh Mar 
tin. Edinburgh House Press 
1960. p. 20. 2/6 
Mentioning the smaller of these 
two little books first, it is “A Jubilee 








World Missionary 
1910 by one who was 
in the Assembly Hall Edin 
at that time, and has spent a 
life time in ecumenical work, parti 
cularly as editor of the S.C.M. Press 


issessment of the 
( onterence 


presen 
Durgh 


[his is a very attractive well printed 
pamphlet of twenty pages, giving a 
straight forward account of the sig 
ficance of Edinburgh 1910, the Con 
tinuation Committee, the contribu 
tions of ‘Joe’ Oldham and John R 
Mott, the subsequent development o 
1.M.¢ ind the milestones of Lau 
Stockholm and Amsterdar 


Iwo ecumenical tables 


Sanne 
genealogical 
ire given on the inside covers which 
will be useful for 
dents of ecumenics. The booklet closes 
vith the admirable ‘Affirmation of 
{ nity’ ot Ed nburgh I ith ind Order 
1937 ( hurches 1 \ i 


book! t to nro 


teachers and st 


C onterence 
ould well use this 
mote a better understanding of 


the ecumen 


cal movement has meant 


ind means today, and students in our 
theological schools should all have 
1 copy, along with Stephen Neill’s 
S.C.M. Paperback ‘Men of Unity 
vhich in fact with 192 pages at Ss 


s much better value! 
cally the same book 
lished by 


This is practi 
is the one pub 
Abingdon Press in America 
entitled fgrothers of the Faith’ 
Stephen Neill, well known to most 
readers of this Journal, gi' 


through the life and 


es us 
me ical 
work of great personalities connected 
with it His book makes a 
beginning at Edinburgh’ while ind 
i ‘ yn the different 
forms that the ecumenical hope and 


taken 


history 


also 


iting in his intr yduct 


have through the cer 
ij we 
ire given glimpses of John R. Mott 
Séderblom, Brent, Azariah, Germa 
s Temple Paton Kraemer Bon 
hoeffer, Niles, Visser tHooft. Oxnan 
Fry and Pope John XXIII. Witl 


ries In a very personal 


hes names, some significent aspects 
{ ‘the great new fact of r efa if 
presented ilong with many ilmost 
ZO8SIP bits of information about 
men and movements But ‘gossip 
ing the Gospel’ is to be encouraged 
ind Stephen Neill has again done a 
fine hit of service n this DOP lar 
pane rback The book brines is uD 
to th integration’ of ILM. ind 


W.C.C which it is hoped to con 
summate at New Delh November 
1961, and gives a account of 
the dangers involved, in the midst 
of which Neill rightly sees Lesslie 
Newbigin as “the one man who per 
haps more than any other in the 
world is well qualified to steer it 


(i.e. I.M.C.) through this crisis 


sovdeI 


Looking back on the fifty years 
from Edinburgh 1910, so much has 
happened by the grace of God 
Looking to the years ahead, so mucl 
more can happen given the obed 
ence of the Church which car 
become part of God's action It 
little book should whet readers appe 
tites to gZ0 and read the fuller 
history of the ecumenical movement 
which Stephen Neill edited witl 
Ruth Rouse, as well as other autho 
ritative books 

The S( M Press Ss to be co 
gratulated on this new ne, and we 


hope the others in this series will b 


is good as ndeed they look like 


heing 


Documents on Christian Unity. 
Ed. G. K.A. Bell Fourth Serie 
1948-57 Oxford Universit 
Press 1958 pp 243 10.6 


This the Fourth volume in tl 
series which started witl The Appea 
to All Christian People f the Lan 
beth Conference of 192 


No 1) The 


(document 


whole series covers tl 
period 1920-58) ind this volur 
gives doc iments Nos 222 285 nel 
ng those from Lambeth 1948, t 
Roman Catholic Church (1947-55 
the Eastern Orthodox Church (1948 
SS); Church relations Englar 
(1946-S5) this includes il extrac 
from the famous Cambridge Serm< 


of the Archbishop of Canterbury 194 


ind is document No 236 [Tt 


Church of Scotland (1951-57): tl 
Scindinavian Churches: the U.S.A 
Canada Nigeria Ceylon Nort 
India and Pakistan South Indi 
LM< (Willengen) ind W.C 4 


(Amsterdam, Lund and Evanston) 
The con plete series should be 


ill our theolog cal Draries for ec 























Towards Christian Union 


Twenty-Five Years of Thought and 
Action in Churches of Christ, 
1935-1960. Ed James Gray 
The Berean Press Birmingham 


1960 pp 103 10s 


[his is the record of what has been 
lone in the British Churches of 
hrist in the cause of Christian 
nion, in the period 1935, when the 
World Convention of the ( hurches ol 
hrist (Disciples) met in Leicester 
d 1960 when it met in Edinburgh 


The chapters cover such subjects 


Baptism, Inter-Communion. Minis 

Worship, Organisation and Wit 
I 

s in the Ecumenical Age. Part II 


f the book gives a selection of docu 
ents on Faith and Order from 1920 


6, containing the classic statements 


he Disciples’ theological position 


This is 1 contribution — of the 
British Churches of Christ to thei 
rethren coming trom overseas for 


1960 Edinburgh World Conven 


nm 


‘ 


The documents are significant as 


ywwing how one church responds to 


ecumenical encounter by re 
nking its own traditional ‘positio 
1 plea 
This litthe book should also be in 
ecumenical studies section ol 


libr iries 


the Ecumenical Era In Church And 
Society 

\ Symposium in Honor of John A. 

Miackay. Ed. Edward J. Jurj 

Ihe Macmillan Co New Yor 


1959. pp. 238. U.S.S5.00 
ft nonoring the great ecumenic | 
chman ind theologian i truly 
ninous personality this sympo 
brings us a variety of lights 
ring Of the ecumenic il MOVCITIC I 
which John Mackav ha deen 
table protagonist Ihe editor « 
eology Today contributes in 
preciatior of the laddie from 
erness the great idea ‘to which 
vas married’, his Christocentric 
logy ind the ecumenical quad- 
teral’ of his lectures as Professor 
Ecumenics at Princeton 
Ihe eleven following essay iim to 
ecumenical Christianity in a right 
( 





perspective. Part I emphasizes the 
structure and theology behind things 
ecumenical (contributions from Visser 
t Hooft, George S. Hendry and: Emile 
Cailliet). Part IL deals with the 
world wide scope of the movement 
and includes’ contributions from 
Kraemer on ‘the encounter between 
East and West’—‘superficial” up till 
now he says: and from Norman 
Goodall on the ‘The New Frontiers 
of the Churches World Mission’ and 
Paul Devanandan on  ‘Renascent 
Religions and Religion’. In Part ITI 
the general theme is “The Message 
and its Communication’ and consists 
of essays by S. W. Doillistone on 
Christianity and Science, particularly 
the encounter with ‘ecumenical secu- 
larism’: D. T. Niles on ‘An Evangelist 
ind the Questions he must Answer 
authority, the 
urgency of his message, its dimen 
all pointing the way to self 
criticism and the saving dynamic 
of the Holy Spirit: and Dean Hom 
righausen on 


e.g. the evangelist’s 


sions etc 


‘Evangelism in such a 
time’, emphasizing man’s totality not 
just his soul, and aiming to make 
the Gospel ‘an 
death 


issue of life and 


This is not great book, though 
John Mackay is a great man But 
some of the essays have particular 
relevance for us in Asia, particularly 
those by Devanandan and Kraemer 
ind the volume should certinly be in 
our libraries 


= 3 


The World Christ Knew. 
Deane, London, Eyre 


tiswoode, 1959 116 pp 


Anthony 
and Spot 
8s 6d 

This is a reprint of a book first 
published in 1944 which in turn 
grew out of lectures delivered in 
1930 to the clergy of the Canterbury 
diocese on the background of the 


Gospels. Publishers usually do not 
republish without sufficient reason 
but I almost laid the book down 


when on one of the opening pages 
I read We may believe him 
[Jesus] to have been conscious that 
his words would be treasured and 
studied by far-off generations of dis 
ciples; perhaps this consciousness led 

m to put much of his teaching in 
the form of great principles, which 








no change of time or outward set 
ting would invalidate” (p. 8) Here 
I thought, is a book out of the Jesus 
of History school and pretty badly 


None-the-less, I finished read 
and by the end felt something 
worth Ihe statement on the 
fair summary of its posi 

This book is established 

short book giving the 
a general picture of Palestine 
ind its people as it was in the days 
of Our Lord. Canon Deane had a 
particular gift for conveying his great 

n the simplest and most 
form For the layman it 
ittractive job of acquainting 
him with valuable background mate 


dated 
ing it 
oft its 
fly-leaf is a 
tive value 

as the best 


reader 


knowledge 
ippealing 


d es Aan 


rial and might serve as a refresher 
for the minister, too, with a few 
nsights for good measure 


FE. A. HESSEI 


UTS Manila 


The Church in the Thought of Jesus: 


Joseph B. Clower Ir. John 
Knox Press, 160 pp. US$3.50 
It is encouraging to discover a 


book of the calibre of this one coming 


from within 21 pastoral ministry 
Joseph B. Clower, Jr., the author 
discovered after a few years of work 


1 the pastorate that his study of the 
sible entirely 


preparation. To 


becoming almost 


sermon 


Was 


limited to 


wrrect this he set before himself a 
serious biblical research project, and 
this book has come forth from his 
disciplined study. Dr. Clower is 
now associate professor of Bible at 


H imp len Sydney ( ollege in Virgu ia 


This work supplies i healthy anti 
the take-it-or-leave-it” att 
tude of many Protestants tow ird the 
Church Such an attitude, says the 
iuthor is a denial of the Protestant 
doctrine of “the priesthood of 
ers While the Reformers 
that God's blessings are not mediated 


specially 


dote to 


belies 
asserted 
through 


endowed indiv 


duals, they did insist that these bless 
ing are poured directly upon the 
Church. Much of the blame for 


this Protestant individualism is placed 
by the author upon those historical 
critics who have believed that the 
Church is purely the product of the 
first-century environment 


( 


Dr. Clower makes it clear that a 
doctrine of the Church in the thought 
if Jesus is not to be determined 
merely by proving the authenticity of 
the two disputed passages in Matthew 


which mention the Church And he 
rightly says that it is beside the 
point to argue whether and when 
Jesus “founded” the Church. “In a 
restricted sense the Church had no 
birthday. Jesus’ advent, His baptism 
the call of the twelve disciples 
Peter's great confession of faith, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, the Day of Pentecost 

these were essential and _ crucial 


factors in the providence of God, but 
no one ol experiences 
considered the birth pangs of the 
Church, for the Church conti 
nuous with the old Covenant; it stood 
n unbroken continuity w 
of God known from of 
Ihe author 
en he 


these can be 


was 


th the Israel 
old.” 


is not so convincing 


vi claims th characte 


Son ol 


jat Jesus 
rized himself as Messiah, 
Man and Sor fi God The 
~ Chapter VIII “The Consolidatior 
of the Remnant would have 

increased if ( lower I id considered 
the implications of Rudolf Bultmann’s 


V alue 


beer 


essay, “Prophecy and _ Fulfilment 
One ilso misses an index of authors 
it the close of the book 
WILLIAM E. WINN 
B.D.S. Rangoon 


A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
by James M. Robinson S.C.M 
Studies Biblical Theology 
No. 25 1959 


S.C.M. Press and A. R. Allenson 

Inc. Naperville, Ill. 128 pp 
[his monograph by a. brilliant 
young American scholar who _ has 
studied in Basel, Marburg, Strasbourg 
ind Paris, discusses the new approach 


to the problem of the historical Jesus 


that has been developed by the 
younger generation of German scho 
lars who are followers of Barth and 
Bultmann. Perhaps the chief value 
of the book is in ntroducing the 
work of Peter Biehl, Gunther Born 
kamm, Hans Conzelmann, Hermanr 
Diem Ernst Fuchs, Ernst Heitsch 
Ernst Kasemann and Fritz Lieb t 
English readers, most of whom are 


probably not aware of the extra 


76 ) 














jinary post-war burst of activities in was an illegitimate attempt to avoid 





ntinental N.T. scholarship They the encounter and the response by 

) no doubt heard of demythologi seeking a lifeless mass of facts that 
g but who realised it has given could be viewed with scholarly de 

th to a more orthodox baby? The tachment and carried no challenge 

kK is On a fascinating subject that Ihe reader may feel that this is 

jures up visions of Schweitzer, a bit hard on scholars of the old 

tmann, Barth and Dodd and theo quest like T. R. Glover, for example, 

ical battles not so very long ago; but he must remember that. the 
unfortunately it is rather heavy younger Germans have never heard 

| ig. Dr. Robinson seems to have of him and the older Germans never 
yibed a little Teutonic difficultness read him: and this book is really 

| iis German scholarship [he ibout German thought There is 


is that this is a book for the one point where English thought does 


cialist. It discusses trends of scho come in however, and this is C. H 
rship rather than the N.T. itself. In Dodd's discovery of the kerygma, 
f the theme is that although the which in many ways is the clue to 
quest of the historical Jesus has the whole business For the old 


p a new quest has begun 





iven | quest separated Jesus from the keryg 
re has been a reaction from the ma whereas the new quest sets out 
yn and a swing back of the to show that Jesus and the kerygma 
lulum. But the new quest is by ire one To explain: sayings and 
means a continuation or repetition incidents in the Gospels which refer 
the old The old quest was both to Jesus as Lord and Christ or which 
possible and illegitimate It was refer to the Church or assume 
ossible because it assumed that customs and practices of the Church 
the accretions of dogma were ire suspect as likely to be the pro 
pped away from the Gospels duct of the early Church These are 
sus the man as he actually lived mostly “kerygmatic” sayings. Hence 
history would be revealed for all Jesus and the kerygma are separated 
sce It was like cleaning an old The new quest does not seek to re 
ting that had become obscured establish the authenticity of these 
he dust of ages Actually as sayings but rather seeks to show a 
tzer and Bultmann showed parallelism between the message of 
problem is not nearly as simple Jesus and the kerygma as found for 
it. It is not as simple because example in Paul Take Luke 6 
can no longer depend on the 20-21, 24-25 together with the call 
nology or en the ‘historicity’ of to repentance and to become like 
Gospel story Form-criticism has children and compare with 1 Cor 
to that Nor are the Gospels 15: 3-S and 1 Tim. 3: 16 Although 
rraphies yverlaid with extraneous lesus’ message 1S eschatological and 
rial. Stripping off the “extra the Church’s message is Christologi 
is material is like enthusiastically cal, yet there is a pal illelism of the 
xy the skins of an_ onion two ages and of the necessary accep 
ing Out tears 1s It Nor 1s tance of suffering by the decision to 
4S | tory the objective recording of pass from one to the other Similar 
re Every fact recorded whether lv Paul in 1 Cor. 4 8-13 and 2? Cor 
t Jesus or anyone else is at the 4 8-12 and 6 8-10 describes the 
us time the record olf a judgmen' Same experience It is an existence 
ry can never be simply objective rooted in the kerygma in_ which 
tif recording There are no Jesus’ transcendent selfhood is pro 
torical figures in that sense and claimed Ihus the new life offered 
1 fore no storical Jesus We the kerygma and the new life 
io ever get behind Jesus as they offered in Jesus teaching are the 
m Nor indeed should we same. So Jesus and the kerygma are 
nr old quest Was not only impos ne 
but illegitimate. because history Iwo further comments first, the 
er just “history it is also en conclusions reached are extraordinari 
ter and response The old quest l) simular to those reached Dy 


—~ 
~~ 











Schweitzer at the end of the “Quest” 


and of the “Mysticism of the Apostle 


Paul Second, it seems to. be 
assumed that English and American 
vork is simply an attempt to continue 
the original quest. This is certainly 
not true of the work of John Knox 
in America and hardly true of J. A 
I. Robinson and others in England 
FRANK BALCHIN 
r.7T.C. Singapore 


The Dead Sea Community: its origin 
and teachings. Kurt Schubert 
xii + 178 pp. A. & C. Black 


London 1959 12 6d 


Here is another book on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. It is written by a dis 
tinguished scholar who is professor 
of Jewish Religion and Culture in the 
University of Vienna and who hap 
pens to be a Roman Catholic layman 
It is translated from the original 
German edition (1958) by Dr. John 
W. Doberstein, the professor of prac 
tical theology at the Lutheran Theolo 
gical Seminary, Philadelphia This 
is an excellent survey of the origins 
beliefs and theology of the Qumran 
community but it does not break 
much new ground Ihe chief value 
of the book is that it adds further 
scholarly confirmation to views al 
ready expressed by Millar Burrows 
F. M. Cross, J. T. Milik, J. VanDer 
Ploeg and others and so helps to 
build up a consensus of expert op 
nion that is a valuable guide to those 
interested in the subject but lacking 
first hand acquaintance with the 
original texts, who have been some 
what bewildered by extremist views 
and this probably includes most stu 
dents and teachers of the Bible [he 
only previous contribution from Dr 
Schubert that has appeared in English 
s an article on The Sermon on the 
Mount and the Qumran Texts in 

Ihe Scrolls and the N.T.” edited by 
Krister Stendahl In this book he 
develops the suggestion put forward 
in that article that Essene doctrines 
ind practices were widely known 
Palestine and that much of Jesus 
teaching is consciously intended to 
make clear his stand against them 
Dr. Schubert answers the frequent 
question “why aren't the Essenes 
mentioned in the N.T.?” by sayin 


Q 


that they are mentioned although no 
by this name. He claims that ther 
is no evidence that the Essenes then 
selves ever accepted this designati 

and that the Gospels include ther 
within the general category of those 
who were looking for the comins 
Kingdom of God (p. 124). There 

1 detailed discussion of the relati 

of Jesus, Paul and the  primitiy 


Church to these messianic groups 


that covers much the same grour 
is Part Two of Dr. Burrows Mor 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Dr. Schubert deals very briefly wit! 
the story of the discoveries, the text 
found, their dating and the exca 
tions at Khirbet Qumran since ther 
is general agreement on these quest 
ons and the story has ilready bec 
given in detail in many books. H 


chief interest is in the origins ar 
teachings of the community and it 
relationships to Christian origins at 
to Pharisaic Judaism He believe 
that they were a monastic group ol 


Essenes and that there were als 


other non-monastic groups in Pales 


tine They were a eschatologic 
community who emphasised an ex 
tremely Strict obser Vance of tne 
Mosaic Law On the basis of the 
fact that many fragments of “Jub 
lees” and of Enoch” have beer 
found in the caves, Dr. Schuber 
makes extensive use of these booh 
together of course with the Dan 

SCUS Document ind the Qumra 
Writings themselves [ nterpret 

the theology of the sect This 

probably justified but as yet it is to 
early to sav whether Jubilees il 


Enoch originated from this groufr 
There are in fact many questions tha 
Dr. Schubert has to leave unanswer! 
ed, such as, why is there no mentio 
of the Son of Man in the Qumra 
literature’? Did Jesus follow tl 
I ssene calendar? And how Ca 
Hellenistic and even Gnostic element 
in Qumran writings be reconc 
with their extremely Jewish legalis: 
and apocalypticism? For the answe 
to such questions we must wait unt 
good deal more material has bee 
published, particularly the scrolls a 
yet unopened found in cave 11 ar 
cave 12 (the latter oo recent I! 


mention by Dr Schubert). Eve 
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| believe in the Holy Spirit.” Ernest 
I Scott Know yur Fait 
Series Abingdon Press. N. ¥ 


ry xY L'SS] 25 
book is a good representative 
s series of small books If the 
bers are like this dg ti 
S to De the case judging trom the 
reviews | this wurnal this 
$8 one e are gratetul for if 
be said. that there § today 
ontessing vithnout unde! 
v this is certainly the case 
contess6io ol the Hol 
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when the historicity of the gospel 
tradition became a matter of much 
doubt and discussion. Right from 


the beginning of the tradition, so it 
has been contended, we have to take 
into account the dogmatic creative- 
the church. So the scholar 
has been faced with another question 
Is it possible to separate the 
of history from the 
dogma in the gospel tradition? Is 
there any criterion which makes 
such an undertaking possible? 


ness ol 


facts 
colouring of 


Ethelbert Stauffer, professor at the 
University of Erlangen, West Ger 
many, asks that his little book be 
considered as “a new approach” to 
this seemingly insoluble position in 
which the question of the historical 
Jesus has become entangled. The 
method of his new approach the 
author expresses as follows: “If the 
crisis in our quest of the historical 
Jesus is bound up with our acknow 
ledgment of the truth that “religious 
fiction” is at work throughout the 
Christian tradition, then it can only 
be surmounted by — systematically 
opening up fresh sources completely 
untainted by Christian bias. Then 
it would become the task of the 
historian to confront these witnesses 
critically, and contrast their evidence 
with the Christian statements on the 
subject of Jesus 


One kind of sources used are “in 
direct” Jewish and Roman sources 
which, without mentioning Jesus, still 
can throw light upon the environment 
on any part of His life. The author 
pays special attention to the Jewish 
laws concerning heresy 


The “direct” sources used are tex 
most of the 


writings of ti 


Judaism 
rabbinic, and the 


later Apocalyptic 


of ancient 


Stauffer holds that the setting o 
of which the tradition | 
grown is the c between Jes 
ind the battle with tl 
congregation of the Torah I} 


gospel 
nflict 


Jews tne 


author therefore feels it mecessa 
and enlightening to “listen to t 
other side” i.e. the Jewish rabbis ar 
scribes. By looking at the traditi 


in this perspective of conflict ar 
war he tries to attain the purpose 
the book i history of Jesus 


Ihe reviewer has to confess tl 
he is not able to “confront critical 
the value of the s 


method of 


yurces and 

Theref: 
Irom dad 
cussing the details of the treatme 


using them 


we shall have to abstain 


Indeed, sometimes one is left hesit 
ling because of the brevity w 
which some questions are treat 


In a few cases one asks whether t 


lar-reaching conclusions ha 


been drawn. But certainly one 


impressed by the striking light wl 


the authors method throws up 
Various events n the life of Jes 
As a voice which offers guidar 
through a very entangled area 


serious and fundamental probler 


we warmly welcome the translat 
of Professor Stautter s book 
English 
AUDUN TANG 
Pemataneg Siantar, Sun 
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